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MAN OF THE YEAR 
He climbed a hill of beans. 
(See NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 
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LUXURIOUS new Grace Liner will speed 

you from New York to California in 16 
days... and give you a real trip abroad en route, 
with leisure to explore 6 sunny countries on 
the Westward voyage, or 7 on the 17-day 
Eastward voyage! Optional shore excursions 
will take you as far as 75 miles inland! .. . 
unhurried opportunity to really see these fas- 
cinating lands. 

For instance, you have twenty-four hours in 
Panama, Crossroads of the World. Along Front 
Street, Colon, you see the colorful uniforms of 
men from ships of many nations...shops where 
Hindu, Japanese or Turkish merchants offer 
exotic merchandise. And on the Pacific, Balboa 

. - the Government quarters on Ancon Hill, 
the ruins of old Panama, razed by Morgan, the 
pirate. Climax of all, there is the passage 
through the astounding Canal itseif—and then 
on to other countries, other adventures ashore, 
for this is only one of the many visits which 
add variety to your trip. 





GUATEMALA 


MEXICO 


3 EASTBOUND 


= enrtoiletlo CALIFORNIA «: 
















Your ship is your home all the way. No 
changing; no passports. Fares from $225—all 
accommodations First Class with private bath. 

If you prefer, go by one of the popular Grace 
Cabin Class liners, sailing fortnightly from New 
York, San Francisco and Los Angeles. Fares 
from $135; all outside staterooms. 

Complete rail-water cruise-tour "Round 
America costs as little as $325 ($235 on Cabin 
liners)—including rail from your home to either 
coast, Grace Line to the 





opposite coast and return home again by rail. 

Book for maiden voyage of Santa Paula, 
Feb. 3 from San Francisco; Santa Lucia, Feb. 
18 from New York. Or Santa Rosa’s second 
voyage from New York Jan. 21—from San 
Francisco Feb. 17. New liners also sail to and 
from Victoria, B. C., and Seattle, Wash. Con- 
sult your travel agent or Grace Line. 

New York: 10 Hanover Sq.; San Francisco: 
2 Pine St.; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan Ave.; 
Los Angeles: 548 So. Spring St.; Seattle: 1308 
4th Ave.; also Boston, New Orleans, Victoria. 


LINERS 
First American ships having all outside state- 


_»* rooms with private baths! First Class accommo- 
dations only—from Single Rooms to Apartment 
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?” Suites. Controlled ventilation and temperature. 
VICTORIA ——__— EW YORK » Gay Club and smart orchestra. Dining hall 
SEATTLE . © *% ' ‘ ‘ - 
SAN FRANCISCO HAVANA w two decks high with roll-back dome which 
LOS ANGELES = 7 igs ‘ y opens to the sky. Spacious sports deck and largest 
MEXICO « outdoor tiled pool on any American ship. 
GUATEMALA COLOMBIA y 
EL SALVADOR LNs ees ee a 
COSTA RICA PANAMA 
, GRACE LINE TM-7 
6 a 10 Hanover Sq., N. Y., or 2 Pine St., San Francisco 
: Gentlemen: Please send me all information about 
— your new liners, sailing dates and itinerary. 
a Name 7 ‘ 
i Address— a 7 
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The Good News about 
DeSoto Wouldn’t Keep 


‘ E PLANNED a surprise for 
rail. iy ol you! But the story about our 
Paula, ‘ = ¥; smarter, appealingly-priced, new 


_ DeSoto just wouldn’t keep. 


soe = : ; oe We've been shipping the new cars 

oan ; . 4 P 

“ee , ; to our dealers for weeks. . . always 
under canvas, and always... we 

yang ae (ian thought... to be kept hidden until 

1308 - announcement time in January. 


ctoria. But somewhere... prying eyes got 


alook atthe new car. People gossiped 

... and naturally many dealers de- 

7 te, oe : cided there was no use keeping a 
aw % talked-about car under cover. 


; Well, no use crying over spilled 
€ state- er cee +e milk! The news about DeSoto is 


sieht out. Next week we'll show you our 
artment 


erature, ; ee: already famous new DeSoto from 
ing ball Tia % “ap every angle. DeSoto Motor Corpora- 
a ee tion, Division of Chrysler Motors. 
ip. 


= =" IT’S AMERICA’S SMARTEST 
™ a LOW-PRICED CAR 
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Do You Know 
what to do 


You unknowingly buy 
stolen goods? 

Your wages are gar- 
nisheed? 

You want to contest a 
will? 

You are falsely ar- 
rested? 

You want to break a 
lease? 

Your home is threaten- 
ed by foreclosure? 
Your partner deciares 

bankruptcy? 
A friend is hurt in your 
auto? 


Learn Law at Home 


Almost every move you make—at home o 
your business—comes, in some way, under tne 
jurisdiction of the law. Yet you can not always 
ask the advice of a lawyer. If you don’t know 
something about law yourself the consequences 
may often be costly! 

Moreover, men who know law get ahead 
faster. Big corporations often pick them for 
executive positions, not alone for their knowl- 
edge but because such men are more likely to 
be leaders—able to think clearly, to reason 
shrewdly, to talk convincingly, to act confi- 
dently. If legal training can develop these price- 
less gifts in you, shouldn’t you study Law? 

No longer is it necessary for you to go back 
to school or to spend years in a law office. 
LaSalle offers a way that has successfully 
trained over 80,000 men and women for the 
opportunities in Law—through home-study. A 
way you can follow, too—and attain your goal 
in less time and at less expense than it would 
cost you otherwise. 


Two Valuable Books FREE 


Your every question about Law (and its value to you) 
is answered in “‘Law Training for Leadership.” Any 
questions you may have as to whether you can 
master it are answered in our interesting booklet, 
“Evidence” —in which hundreds of our students, from 
every walk of life, tell what they were able to do with 
LaSalle Home-study Law Training. 

If you have the fundamental qualifications and 
characteristics, LaSalle Law training will help you to 
larger success. Full Law course leading to LL. B. 
degree and to the Bar Examination (in certain per- 
mitted states); or shorter business Law training. 
Complete fourteen volume Law Library included. 
Cost is low—easy terms arranged. So—is there any 
reason why you should not investigate today? Clip 
and mail the coupon at once. 


La Salle Extension University 
25 Years 1908-1933 800,000 Members 
Dept. 1309-LR Chicago 


I would like to have full information 
about your law training, together with 
copy of “‘Law Training for Leadership” 
all without obligation. 


(] Law: Degree of LL. B. 


Other La Salle Opportunities: 


If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 


O Commercial Law O Personnel Manage- 


O Business Management ment 
O Modern Salesmanship O Business Corre- 
O Higher Accountancy spondence 


O Traffic Management 
OBanking and Finance 
O Industrial Management 


OC. P. A. Coaching 
O Business English 
O Commercial Spanish 


Address 
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Roosevelt & Legs 
Sirs: 

Time of Dec. 5 contains the following: 

“President-elect Roosevelt hobbled out of the 
| White House elevator from the basement. . . .” 
“At Warm Springs, Ga. last week FPresident- 
| elect Roosevelt: Began daily two-hour 
| swims in the Foundation’s indoor pool followed 
by a massage of his shriveled legs. ih 

Although somewhat hardened to Trme’s well- 

known but inane penchant for stressing the 
physical peculiarities of personages named in 
its columns, I cannot possibly comprehend how 
| vou can justify the utter cruelty of the sentences 
above quoted. Perhaps you will enlighten me. 


Leo M. Brown 





Mobile, Ala. 


Sirs: 

Allow me to call your attention to the enclosed 
clipping from Time, Dec 5, in which President- 
elect Roosevelt’s entrance to conference with 
President Hoover is described as _ follows: 
“President-elect Roosevelt /obbied out of the 
White House elevator from the basement and 
turned to the left. .. .” 

It seems incredible that Governor Roosevelt’s 
physical handicap, above which he has risen with 
such courage, should be used by anyone as a 
basis for ridicule, and I believe Time enjoys 
the distinction of being the only publication in 
the country to display such unspeakably bad 
taste. 

While I realize no apology can wipe out this 
| stigma I take the liberty of calling it to your 
| attention, that we may be spared a repetition of 
it. 

Jonas Lie 
P.S. I have continued reading the article and 
find “followed by a massage of his shriveled 
legs” etc. Who is the man with soul so dead? 
Who is your editorial writer so completely lack- 
ing in a sense of common decency and good 
taste? We want to know—my friends and I. 

New York City 


Sirs: 
} . . . Extremely interesting articles are punc- 
| tuated with obnoxious and sarcastic references 
such as “Big-chinned Mr. Roosevelt,” “Big- 


nosed Ogden L. Mills,” “Long-eared Mr. Reed,” 
“Owl-eyed Mr. This,’ “Wide-mouthed Mr. 
That,” and so on. What do you find of value 
in such unwarranted and undignified commentary 
methods? 

If there is a hidden (to me) value here, it 
occurs to me that you are overlooking many 
possibilities; that this custom of yours could 
be broadened and diversified. As you know, 
undoubtedly, the President-elect is afflicted with 
infantile paralysis. Why not refer to him as, 
for instance, “‘The paralytic Mr. Roosevelt.” 
And look what an opportunity you overlooked 
before Mr. Edison passed on. He was almost 
totally deaf. And, still living, is the famous 
deaf, dumb, and blind woman. I imagine that 
thousands of peopie that are material for your 
literary efforts suffer from halitosis, constipa- 
tion, dthlete’s foot and so on... . 

R. D. Brown 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sirs: 
This letter is not for publication* but I do 
| want to take exception, as a reader and sub- 


*Permission to print obtained.—Ep. 
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scriber, to the following statement in Time of 
Dec. 5, p. 19: “ ‘The Governor of New York!’ 
cried Chief Usher Irwin Hood Hoover, as 
President-elect Roosevelt hobbled out of the 
White House elevator. .. .” 

All through the campaign there has seemed 
to be a controlling spirit of courtesy in all the 
newspapers of the country, insofar as I could 
see them, to refrain from any reference to Govy- 
ernor Roosevelt’s lameness, and the word which 
you have used—‘hobbled’’—will give pain to 
Governor Roosevelt and all his friends. I can- 
not help feeling sorry to read a news statement 
in this form. 

SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 
President 
Carnegie Institute 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sirs: 

. . . For any man, however humble, to have 
reflections cast upon his physical infirmities is 
inconsiderate and unkind; for one, chosen by 
an overwhelming majority to be the leader of 
our people for the next four years, to have 
insinuating aspersions cast upon his physical 
condition is not only inconsiderate and unkind, 
but, it seems to me, highly disrespectful. 

It may be that I have completely misconceived 
the purport of your article and have thus, 
naturally it would seem, entirely misconstrued 
its meaning. 

If so, I 
fact. . 


shall be happy to ascertain the 


S. H. Epmunps 

Sumter, S. C, 

Time’s prime function is to hold the 
mirror up to nature. Time recognizes only 
one higher duty—to satisfy its subscribers. 

It is not with any intention of paining 
or in any way discomfiting the President- 
elect that TrME occasionally refers explic- 
itly to his crippled legs. On the contrary, 
by not ignoring his infirmity, by including 
it in objective word pictures of Mr. Roose- 
velt in action, TrME conveys the full sig- 
nificance of a man, paralyzed in the prime 
of life, rising above what to another man 
might have been an insuperable hindrance 
and going on to high national destiny. It 
was of historic interest that one of Eng: 
land’s greatest Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer, Viscount Snowden of Ickornshaw 
is a cripple. Trme never unduly stressed 
that circumstance, but Time never glosse¢ 
it over. Nor did Time ignore the interest: 
ing fact of Edison’s extreme deafness. Oi 
how much greater historic interest is th 
physical condition of a U. S. President 
When he goes to Warm Springs for treat 
ment, TrmeE, the historian, must say whai 
for. Were Mr. Roosevelt sensitive on thi 
subject, the case might be altered. But hi 
whole attitude is one of gallant unconcer 
(see p. 8). 

Without stressing the subject, and cer 
tainly never with malice or disrespect 
Time will continue to regard Mr. Roose 
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“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” _ 
—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E, Larsen, CrrRcULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 
| 350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


Januar. 
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Your company 
can strengthen itself by insuring 


the lives 











Metropolitan Life's contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 
The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends 
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PEE in 


ask, “What is the amount of 
life insurance carried in favor 
of the Company?” 


Foot, 4 credit organizations 


Many a small corporation with 
limited cash reserves is able to 


transact business on a large 
scale if it has executives of in- 
tegrity and ability and a high 
credit rating. 

Life insurance on the lives of 
officers or key-men is an out- 


standing asset of successful 
businesses, whether big or little. 


FIRST—the lives of these impor- 
tant men are insured for the 
benefit of the company in sub- 
stantial amounts. 


of its executives 





SECOND—in event of the death 
of one of these individuals, life 
insurance will provide immedi- 
ate cash which will maintain the 


confidence of creditors who 
otherwise might fear that the 


company’s financial position 
had been weakened. 


THIRD—this life insurance will 
place the corporation in a po- 
sition to employ a competent 
successor, without putting ad- 
ditional drain on its resources. 


Any officer or director of any 
corporation, large or small, is 
invited to ask for a program of 
practical value to his company. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will supply full details 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT « * » ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


©1932m.1.1.co 
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Brovcut up to date somewhat in the manner of 
Benjamin Franklin, wherein is contained certain informa- 
tion, observable days and mayhap a werd or two to the wise. 


Published monthly by 
THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Philadelphia’s leading hotel | 


Sign of 
Aguantug 





January 1933 


Day and 
Date 



















1.Su. | Harpy New Year! t us here highly 
resolve—" 
2.M. | Port Arthur taken by japanese, 1902. 
3-Tu. Benjamin Franklin discovers electricity, 
Philadelphia, 1746. 
4. W. | 100,000,000 influenza germs stolen from 
physician’s automobile, London, 1929. 
5-Th. | 6,000 British troops massacred, 1 officer saved, 
in uprising of Afghans against Britain, 1842. 
6. F. | Jim Fisk, “King of Wall St.”, shot by Edward 
Stokes, 1872. Marines sent to Nicaragua, 1927. 
7. Sa. | “Are you there?” 1st New York to London 
‘phone call, 1927. 
8. Su. | Pope Pius issues encyclical on marriage, 1931. 
President Wilsong - oe promulgates “14 
Points”, 1918. 
9. M. | Serceant Major Fes. official U. S. M. C. 
canine mascot, ‘dies, 1927. eC 
'10.Tu. | ResoLtuTion makers vd January ‘Ist above), 
begin to show signs of doubt, 1933. 
11. W. Avexanver Hamilton, father of U. S. 
Treasury, born, 1757. 
12.Th. | Poor Richard said: “Today is yesterday's pupil.” 
13. F. | Tus is a good day to avoid everything 
14. Sa. | Tue Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia's 
finest, opens, 1925. Qeacors), 
15.Su. | Hunpnens killed in Japanese ea-thquake, song. 
16.M. | 181TH amendment goes into effect, 1920. Oy 
Trotsky exiled from U. S. S. R., 1928. 
17.Tu. | Brrtupay of our patron Saint, 
Benjamin Franklin. 
18.W. | German Empire established, 1871. 
19.Th. R. E. Lee's birthday Legal holiday 
in the Confederacy. 
20. F. | Panama Canal begun by French, 1882. 
21.Sa. | Onry 338 days to Christmas. 
22. Su. | Vicrorra, Queen, Ay 1901. Benedict | 
XV, Pope, dies, 19227 
23-M. | Unperworitp “Queen Sophie” Burke, be- | 
queaths $50 per annum to provide delicacies 
for Sing-Sing occupants, 1923. 7 1 
24.Tu. | Gorn discovered in California, 1848.> € - 
25. W. Bossie Burns (the poet, not the panetela) 
born, 1759. 
26.Th. | Presipent Coolidge promises prosecution 
“on Teapot Dome leases if crime has been | 
committed,” 1924. By) | 
27. F. | Poor Richard said: “When the well is dry, we 
know the worth of water.” 
28.Sa. | Paris captured by Germans, 1871. Primo de | | 
Rivera resigns as Spanish dictator, 1930. 
29. Su. | U.S. State Dept. apologizes 10 I! Duce for 
General Butler's speech, 1931. Prince 
Rudolf of Austria suicide, 1889. 
30.M. | Kine Charles I beheaded, 1649. 
31-Tu. | Huntinc season in New Jersey for Geese, 


Brant, Ducks, Coot and Snipe ends, 1933. 
What is a Brant? 


Ax IN THE TRADITIONAL 
SPIRIT OF POOR RICHARD, WE EXTEND A CORDIAL 
WELCOME TO VISITORS TO PHILADELPHM, ASSURING 
THEM OF UNBOUNDED HOSPITALITY AND COMFORT. 





1200 rooms, each with Batu 


THE 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS—Monoging Director 














velt’s legs as mentionable—unless a great 
majerity of Time readers commands 
otherwise.—Eb. 


Yes-Papers 
Sirs: 

{1 am no sympathizer with Soviet Russia and 
yet, in fairness to it, | wish to inquire whether 
you have any source of proof or good authority 
for the following statement (Time, Dec. 19, p. 
13, col. 1), “The official Soviet reply was... 
flatly to deny that Jsvestia speaks for the 
Government (which all Soviet newsorgans do).” 

Does it not seem slightly overweening and 
impudent of you to so easily and readily and 


flatly contradict an official Government. state- 
ment? 
Josepu S. Horowitz 
New York City 


Time’s statement is amply proved by 
the non-existence in Russia of a single 
newsorgan hostile or even neutral to the 
Government. All without exception are 
State yes-papers and /zvestia (according 
to the 1932 Political Handbook of the 
U. S. Council on Foreign Relations, p. 
167) is the “official organ” of the Soviet 
Government. 

For diplomatic reasons the State always 
denies responsibility for statements in the 
Soviet Press, but in the case of an anti- 
British article in /zvestia cited by Sub- 
scriber Horowitz, the State instructed the 
Soviet Ambassador in London to present 
to His Majesty's Government apologies 





from /zvestia’s Editor Comrade Gronsky. 
—Eb. 
i 

Will & Girl 
Sirs: 

In your story of the Homewood seduction 
case in your issue of Dec. 19, you say “Will 
Shakespeare married the girl,” intimating that 


a shotgun wedding took place. 


While details are lacking in the _ historical 
evidence of the case, I should like to inform 
you of an opposing but nevertheless logical 


as given here regu- 
Murray of the 


interpretation of the matter 
larly by Professor J. Tucker 
Harvard English Department. 

The shotgun wedding theory is based on the 
fact that Will and Anne’s appearance before the 
clergyman was after intimate relations had taken 
place. But in Shakespeare’s time, legal marriage 
consisted only in declaration of enamoured 


couple’s intentions of living as man and wife. 
It was common for the couple not to appear 
before a minister until, as the papers say, “the 


stork loomed,” which they did mainly to insure 
the ofispring’s inheritance. As the clergyman 
who married Will and Anne was known to be one 
of the strictest in England, it is possible that 
he would have balked at performing a marriage 


for convenience 
G. A. Hiri 
Harvard 
Cambridge 


Clock Hands 


University 


Mass. 


Sirs: 
Will Tive please answer the following ques- 
tion regarding time? 


Why are the hands of clocks and watches in 
advertisements and jewelers’ signs always point- 
ing to 8:18 o’clock? 


I have been told that that was the hour of 
Lincoln’s assassination but if that is true what 
connection had Lincoln with watch manufac- 
turers? 

I will thank you very much for a prompt 


reply to these questions. 
Miss FRANKIE 

Cooper, Tex. 

Clock hands in signs and such are set 
at from 8:15 to 8:25 so that jewelers may 
inscribe their names and advertisements 
above & below.—Eb. 


Road to Hell 
Sirs: 

You were speaking 
Virginian, Ashby W. 


ligious signs. 


McKINNEY 


Dec. 5) of the 
poster of re- 


(Religion, 
Hardy, the 


I drove some time ago from Hopewell into 
Petersburg and noticed this sign: 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING? 
Then, a little further: 
YOU ARE ON THE STRAIGHT ROAD TO 


HELL 
And then: 
THE PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF 
MERCE WELCOMES YOU 
W. M. SHALLCROsS 


COM. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mr. 
Sirs: 

A long-Trme reader, the writer has never pre- 
viously written you a correction. 

Your comment in the Dec. 12 issue regaruing 
my fellow townsman, Edward McCrossin, con- 
tained five counts: name, age, place of accident, 
nature of accident and quotation. Correct were 
name and place of accident. Wrong was _ the 
quoted age. The accident produced a jagged 
36-stitch end-of-a-pipe wound in the 
not a broken collar bone. He did not say, when 
offered a drink, “Sir, I am a Prohibitionist, dead 
or alive” but, thinking clearly under stress as 
consulting engineers must, and considering that 
his heart had just been through a terrific strain 
he replied: “Thanks, but I’d rather have some 
water.” A non-drinker, yet without scruples on 
the point aside from the question of health, and 
open-minded to the point of anti-Prohibition 
contributions, 
out the New 


ae Se 
McCrossin’s Accident 


England press. 


W. H. LAvucHLIN 
Leonia, N. J. 


Note to U. 
Sirs: 

May I refer to that paragraph in your issue 
of Dec. 12, under the sub-caption “Debts, Dis- 
armament and Davis,” of National Affairs, 
wherein you state: 

“He [Sir Ronald Lindsay] handed Statesman 
Stimson a heavy brown envelope tied with blue 
cord. 


Inside, the brawny Briton explained, was 
another note from His Majesty’s Government 
on War Debts.” 

Recently, that self-styled authority, Neal 
O’Hara, who imparts bits of unusual information 
with varying degrees of success through the 


columns of the Boston Traveler 

“When foreign nations exchange long 
with this country as England and France 
recently been doing, they do not cable the notes 
at their expense, but give them to our ambas- 
sadors in England or Paris, who in turn transmit 
them to Washington at our own expense.” 

In view of the contradictory statements, some- 
one is wrong. To whom shall this error be 
charged—usually reliable Timer, or occasionally 
erratic O’Hara? 


» Says: 
notes 
have 


A. STEINBERG 
Winthrop, Mass. 


The usual procedure: the nation start- 





ing a note exchange pays the tolls. In the 
recent instance: wrong, O’Hara; right 
Time. Britain and France paid.—Eb. 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
Editor: Henry R. Luce. 


Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 
John Shaw Billings, Laird S, Golds 


Assocutes: 


horough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors 
liza beth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., Noe 
F. Busch, David Cort, Washington Dodge Il 
Je Me Everitt Mary Fraser, \lbert L. Furtl 
Allen Grover, David W. Hulburd Jr., Hubs 
Kay, E. D. Kennedy, Peter Mathews, T. § 
Matthews,- Frank Norris, Ralph D. Paine J: 
Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwin 
Charles Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial conte 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New Yor 
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IT’S A GREAT GAME 


And your winnings may depend upon the 
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nll 






next move you make. In the game of busi- 






ness are you trying to get along without the 
Mimeograph? Industry generally is using it 
today as a means of (1) beating down ex- 
penses, (2) stimulating organization and sales. 
Its speedy duplication of all kinds of forms, 
letters, bulletins, sales charts, graphs, etc., is 
an important factor in the new economy. Your 
next move—write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
for full particulars—or see ‘‘ Mimeograph” trade- 
mark heading in your classified phone directory. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Debts Dropped 


In a double-edged huff, President Hoo- 
ver and President-elect Roosevelt parted 
company last week on U. S. foreign poli- 
cies. As a result any War Debt settlement 
went over until after March 4. In his 
special message to Congress last fortnight 
President Hoover said he wanted to make 
a combined attack on debts, disarmament 
and world economics by means of an ex- 
ecutive commission. To that end he pro- 
posed again to seek the co-operation of 
his successor who, after their White House 
meeting of last November, had already 
refused to support his methods. Between 
the White House and the Executive Man- 
sion at Albany a four-day exchange of 
telegrams, each as coldly polite as any 
diplomatic note from nation to nation, 
charted the course of the disagreement. 
Final statements to the Press furnished 
the cracker of ill-feeling that ruptured all 
chance of joint action. Excerpts from the 
Hoover-Roosevelt correspondence: 

President Hoover: It is urgent that the 
World Economic Conference should as- 
semble as early as possible. The United 
States should be represented by a strong 
and effective delegation. This delegation 
should be chosen at an early moment... . 
The exchange of views in respect to debts 
cannot be accomplished in satisfactory 
manner through the ordinary routine of 
diplomatic contacts. . . . The successful 
outcome of the World Economic Confer- 
ence will be greatly furthered if the debt 
problems can be satisfactorily advanced. 
... If it were not for the urgency of the 
situation, it would be normal to allow the 
whole matter to rest until after the change 
of administration. I should be glad 
to know if you could join with me in the 
selection of such a delegation at the pres- 
ent time. 

President-elect Roosevelt: I seek in 
every proper way to be of help. It is my 
view that disarmament, intergovernmental 
debts and permanent economic arrange- 
ments require selective treatment. ... As 
to disarmament, your policy is clear and 
satisfactory. . . . As to debts, certainly 
the Chief Executive has full authority to 
conduct preliminary investigations. 

I am impelled to suggest that these sur- 
veys should be limited to determining facts 
and exploring possibilities rather than fix- 
ing policies binding on the incoming ad- 
ministration. ... As to the economic con- 
lerence, I must respectfully suggest that 
the appointing of the permanent delegates 
and the final determination of the program 
be held in abeyance until after March 4. 
- . . It would be improper for me and in- 
advisable for you; for me to take part in 


naming representatives [who] could be 
responsible only and properly to you as 
President. . . . It would be unwise for me 
to accept an apparent joint responsibility 
with you when, as a matter of constitu- 
tional fact, I would be wholly lacking in 


any atten? authority. 
Pre Hoover: I am unwilling to 
admit co-operation cannot be estab- 


lished between the outgoing and incoming 
administrations. ... My proposals to you 
have been directed to the setting up not 
of solutions but of the machinery through 


which the ultimate solution can be ex- 
pedited. . . . I fully recognize that your 
solution might vary from my own... . I 


have no intention of committing the in- 
coming administration. I would be 
glad if you could designate Mr. Owen D. 
Young, Colonel House or any other man 
of your party to sit with the principal 
officers of this administration in an en- 
deavor to see what steps can be taken to 
avoid delays of precious time. 
President-elect Roosevelt: There re- 
mains before March 4 only the possibility 
of exploratory work and preliminary sur- 
veys. I am glad to avoid the loss of 
precious time through delay in starting 
these preliminaries. . . . However for me 
to accept any joint responsibility in the 
work of exploration might well be con- 
strued by other nations as a commitment 
—moral, even though not legal—as to poli- 
cies and courses of action. . . . The desig- 
nation of a man or men of such eminence 
as your telegram suggests would not imply 
mere fact-findings; it would suggest the 
presumption that such _ representatives 
were empowered to exchange views on 
matters of large and binding policy. 
May I suggest that you proceed with the 
selection of your representatives to con- 
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duct the preliminary exploration necessary 
with individual debtor nations, making it 
clear that none of these representatives is 
authorized to bind this Government as to 
any ultimate policy. I shall be happy 
to receive their information. . . . I shall 
be very glad if you will keep me advised. 

I also shall be happy to consult with 
you freely. 

Balked in this telegraphic debate, Presi- 
dent Hoover broke it off abruptly by mak- 
ing its texts public at the White House. 
His comment: “Governor Roosevelt con- 
siders that it is undesirable for him to as- 
sent to my suggestions for co-operative 
action. I will respect his wishes. . . . Of 
course no commitments will be made for 
the next administration.” 

Riled by what he considered a gratui- 
tous dig, President-elect Roosevelt rapped 
back from Albany: “I’m rather surprised 

It’s a pity that any intimation should 
be given that I consider it undesirable to 
assent to co-operative action on foreign 
problems. I have asked to be kept 
advised. . . . I have offered to consult. 

I hope this practical program of co- 
operation will be accepted.” 

This historic interchange between a Re- 
publican President and his Democratic 
successor not only revealed the mental 
abyss separating the two men but also 
stirred Washington and Albany to hot po- 
litical resentment. The Hoover camp felt 
that Governor Roosevelt was afraid to 
join forces with the President because he 
did not want to exhibit publicly his own 
lack of a debt plan. “TI-told-you-so’ 
publicans chortled about their pre-election 
predictions that President Hoover’s defeat 
would produce just such a hiatus in eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Roosevelt champions, on the other hand, 
thought that President Hoover, stubborn 
of opinion, was trying to jockey Governor 
Roosevelt into line with his own foreign 
program just as he had jockeyed Congress 
to support his 1931 debt moratorium. 
Dark Democratic hints were broadcast to 
the effect that Wall Street, repudiated in 
the eleetion, was trying to get an advance 
grip, through President Hoover, on the 
next administration’s foreign policy. Why. 
asked Democrats, among themselves, did 
not President Hoover offer to turn power 
as well as responsibility over to the Presi- 
dent-elect if he was so anxious for co- 
operation? 

Though the break-off stalemated the 
debts, President Hoover and Governor 
Roosevelt still had a link between them in 
the person of Democrat Norman Hezekiah 
Davis, U. S. arms delegate and Hoover 
Man-about-Europe. Arriving in Manhat- 
tan on the Manhattan last week Delegate 
Davis announced: “There’s no doubt that 
the world is in a terrible fix. The nations 
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seem to realize that if they don’t want to 
perish separately they must get together.” 
Speeding to Washington Mr. Davis spent 
go minutes reporting to President Hoover. 
Said he: “It’s a great thing to get Ger- 
many back into the disarmament confer- 
ence. Actually it has prepared the ground, 
changed the atmosphere and made profit- 
able work possible.” 

This week Democrat Davis called on 
Governor Roosevelt, told him what was 
what abroad. If anyone could possibly 
restore harmony between the 31st and 
32nd Presidents, it was Diplomat Davis. 
@. Last week President Hoover went holi- 
daying over Christmas and New Year's. 
Sunshine and blue skies met him when he 
detrained at Savannah. His guests: Su- 
preme Court Justice Stone, Vermont’s 
Senator Austin, Political Pundit Mark 
Sullivan and the ubiquitous Dr. Boone 
and Detective-Secretary Richey. Aboard 
the Sequoia, Department of Commerce in- 
spection boat, and surrounded by a small 
flotilla carrying newshawks and _ body- 
guards, the President’s party wound 
through tidewater streams to emerge in 
Ossabaw Sound. Gus Ohman, a guide who 
had taken President Cleveland fishing in 
these Georgia waters, told President Hoo- 
ver the fish were “biting like hungry 
tigers” but the President got not even a 
nibble the first day out. Christmas Eve 
the President & party feasted on roast 
oysters at the Ossabaw Island place of 
H. N. Torrey of Detroit. They ate Christ- 
mas dinner as the guests of Howard Earle 
Coffin on Sapelo Island where Calvin 
Coolidge was entertained four years ago. 
Mr. Coffin and the President are remote 
cousins, their families having gone west 
together from North Carolina to Ohio in 
1802. At West Milton, Ohio, Mr. Coffin 
was born in a house built by John Hoover, 
the President’s great-great grandfather. 


Man of the Year 
(See front cover) 

Scanning the dreary horizon of 1932 as 
it recedes into history, upon whom would 
the discerning eye of an alert U. S. citizen 
fix as Man of the Year? 

Beyond his own shores he would find 
no new name that had skyrocketed into 
world consciousness during the twelve- 
month. Mahatma Gandhi, 1930’s Man of 
the Year, is still a prisoner of Britain in 
the Poona jail and his Indian followers 
are quiescent if not quiet. Pierre Laval, 
1931's Man of the Year, was swept out 
of the premiership of France last Febru- 
ary, is today only a Senator without port- 
folio. The May elections put Edouard 
Herriot into power for six months but fort- 
night ago he and his Ministry went crash- 
ing out on the issue of paying the U. S. 
War Debt. 

The year showed Neville Chamberlain, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to be 
Britain’s strong man but he was not yet 
on top; Laborite Ramsay MacDonald con- 
tinues to head the National (Conservative 
coalition) ministry. Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald, more than any other official par- 
ticipant, was given credit for the outcome 
of the Lausanne Conference in July but 


there have been other conferences, will 
doubtless be many more. 

In 1931 Adolf Hitler was Germany’s 
rising star. In 1932 he and his Nazis 
slipped back to the tune of 2,000,000 lost 
votes. His thunder was largely stolen by 











BRITAIN’S CHAMBERLAIN 


not yet on top. 


General Kurt von Schleicher, the new 
Chancellor to whom many a German looks 
as Man of Next Year. 

Russia and Italy, one with its Stalin, 
the other with its Mussolini, rocked along 
through the year unchanged and unchang- 
ing under dictatorship. 

Turning back to his own country, the 
discerning citizen of the U. S. would find 
more promising material. Charles Augus- 
tus Lindbergh, 1927 Man of the Year, had 
become the Victim of the Year in 1932. 
For the loss of his son & namesake the 
nation had given him all its sympathy but 
to him went no plaudits for any new 
achievement. When in 1928 Walter P. 
Chrysler became Man of the Year his 
Manhattan office building was starting to 
rise as the world’s tallest, his Chrysler 


Motors organized to vie with General 
Motors. Now the Chrysler Building is 


overtopped by the Empire State and the 
automobile industry is pinioned on the 
rock of hard times. The prestige of 1929's 
Man of the Year, Owen D. Young, world 
financier, friend to Samuel Insull, is still 
great but even he has produced no sover- 
eign simple for prostrate business. 

Banker of the Year was certainly Win- 
throp Williams Aldrich who last week 
seemed about to succeed Albert Henry 
Wiggin as head of great Chase National 
(see p. 27) but his big achievements lay 
ahead of him. Scanning the realm of busi- 
ness the well-informed citizen would prob- 
ably conclude that the biggest and boldest 
strides against the economic tide were 
those of Errett Lobban Cord who turned 
from highways to skyways in his restless 
effort to expand. The year proved that 
there was no such thing as a Depression- 
proof industry. Yet John Hartford’s 
Great Atlantic & Pacific food stores, by 


holding the line, came closest to an excep- 
tion. 

Most scientific citizens would award the 
title of Man of the Year to General Elec- 
tric’s Irving Langmuir who won this year’s 
Nobel Prize for his surface chemistry, 

















GERMANY’S VON SCHLEICHER 
Man of Next Year? 


Yet Dr. Langmuir’s work which earned 
the award was not confined to 1932. And 
ready to dispute such a title would be the 
friends of Dr. Arthur Holly Compton, 
1927 Nobel Prize winner, who traveled 
50,000 mi. in 1932 researching the cosmic 
ray. 

To the attention of ordinary citizens 
were brought during the year the findings 
of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care rather than eminent accomplishments 
by individual physicians or surgeons. 

Sportsman of the Year was certainly 
Golfer Gene Sarazen who by winning both 
the British and U. S. open championships 
came as close as any professional can to 
Robert Tyre Jones Jr.'s record in 1930 
Yet Sarazen flubbed the Professional 
Championship, did not even qualify. Josef 
Paul Cuckoschay (Jack Sharkey) of Bos- 
ton retrieved the world’s heavyweight 
boxing championship for the U. S. from 
Germany’s Maximilian Adolf Otto Sieg- 
fried Schmeling in a bout that satisfied 
few patrons. All-around athlete of 1932 
was Mildred (“Babe”) Didrikson of Dal- 
las who scored more individual points in 
the Olympics than any other participant 
Last week Miss Didrikson turned profes 
sional (see p. 19). 


Play of the Year was Of Thee I Sing, 


but George S. Kaufman, its author (with 
Morrie Ryskind), rarely works alone. 

Into the cinema firmament swam no 
new star to replace Garbo and Dietrich 
Seasoned performers carried on com: 
petently rather than brilliantly. 

More people went to hear Lily Pons 
sing than heard any other 1932 soprano 
But she was new, young, pretty. 


In the book world, Allan Neviris’ Grover > 


Cleveland took high rank among Presi- 
dential biographies and Historian James 
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Truslow Adams (March of Democracy) 
held his grip on the popular nind. But 
the year produced no Main Street, no 
Bridge of San Luis Rey. 

The Man-of-the-Year-hunter could 
hardly fail to spot John Davison Rocke- 











1927'S LINDBERGH 


Victim of the Year. 


feller Jr. as Builder of the Year with 
Rockefeller Center (see p. 29). 

Fad of the year: Technocracy, as 
preached by Howard Scott (Time, Dec. 
26). 

The discerning citizen would not be 
satisfied with any of these specialists as 
Man of the Year. Looking to Washington 
he would see old familiar figures passing 
below the political horizon—figures for 
whom 1932 meant defeat and exile. After 
four years of relentless effort unequaled 
by any man in the White House, Herbert 
Hoover remained a psychological product 
of 1928. Millions of citizens hoped that 
by some last-minute miracle he would 
turn out to be Man of the Year but more 
millions felt—and voted—otherwise 
_ Alfred Emanuel Smith had added noth- 
ing to his public stature by his display of 
bad temper following his defeat for 
the Democratic Presiaential nomination. 
Throughout the year, along with Calvin 
Coolidge, he remained a distinguished pri- 
vate citizen. 

No new leader came out of the Senate 
and the old ones were either “lame ducks” 
or disgruntled individualists with a nar- 
rowing conception of public service. Borah 
stock was far below par. 

In the House the country for a few 
weeks thought it had a hero in Georgia’s 
Crisp, sales tax advocate. But the riotous 
defeat of that legislation and the subse- 
quent defeat of its sponsor for the Senate 
fogged the Crisp name.* 

Flashes in the Man-of-the-Year pan: 
Valter Waters, commander-in-chief of the 
Bonus Expeditionary Force and Milo 
_, “Last week Mr. Crisp resigned from the 
Tariff Commission, to which President Hoover 
ad appointed him as a “lame duck.” Jan. 1 
becomes lobbyist for Savannah Sugar Corp. 


Reno, leader of the Iowa farm strike. 

Two months ago, in a lively referendum 
from ocean to ocean, the people of the 
U. S. chose their own Man of the Year, 
and clearly the election of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt to the Presidency was without 
equal elsewhere in the world as an individ- 
ual accomplishment. To millions & mil- 
lions of “forgotten men” he was a big- 
jawed, happy Messiah whose ‘“‘new deal” 
would somehow put money into every- 
body’s pocket. To himself, victory was 
the sweet reward of long years of careful 
planning, unremitting work. 

The story of Governor Roosevelt’s rise 
to be Man of the Year and 32nd President 
of the U. S. is fresh in mind. Future his- 
torians describing it as a feat of political 
mountain-climbing will not fail to men- 
tion: 

@ How Franklin Roosevelt was the dead- 
est of dead Democrats when defeated for 
the vice-Presidency in 1920. 

@ How the following year an acute attack 
of poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis) left 
his muscles atrophied from the waist down. 
@ How he, a helpless cripple, was lifted 














V. Perfilicff 


GoLr’s SARAZEN 


Sportsman of the Year. 


to the rostrum of the Democratic conven- 
tion at Madison Square Garden to nom- 
inate Alfred Emanuel Smith for the Presi- 
dency in 1924. 

@ How he discovered the mineralized 
waters of Warm Springs, Ga. as a cure 
for his infirmity in 1924. 

@ How a cane had replaced crutches when 
he again nominated Al Smith at Houston 
in 1928. 

@ How Smith induced him to accept nom- 
ination for Governor of New York in 
1928. 

@ How he was first hailed as “our next 
President” by friendly Georgians at Warm 
Springs following his 1928 State election. 
@ How he was re-elected Governor by the 
biggest majority on record in 1930. 

@ How he made James Aloysius Farley 
his pre-convention manager and sent him 


‘ 


out scouting for Presidential delegates in 
1931. 

@ How he pretended he was not a White 
House candidate in 1931. 

@ How he was examined by eminent phy- 
sicians in 1931 and publicly pronounced 
“sound in all respects.” 

@ How, last January, he first announced 
his candidacy in time for the North 
Dakota primary. 

@ How he, already an Elk, Odd Fellow, 
32nd degree Mason and joiner of a score 
more clubs and societies, joined the Im- 
proved Order of Red Men and the Tall 
Cedars of Lebanon in 1930, the American 
Philatelic Society and the Académie 
Diplomatique Internationale in 1931, etc. 
etc., the Maccabees last week. 

@. How, after winning the nomination last 
July on the fourth ballot, he dramatically 
flew to Chicago to address the convention. 
@ How he campaigned 12,000 mi. during 
September and October. 

@ How he was elected Nov. 8 by 22,813.- 
786: votes to Hoover’s 15,759,266. 

Man of the Year Roosevelt’s climb to 
the Presidency represented a_ physical 
triumph of the first order. For a decade 
he had fought a dogged fight to regain 
control over his paralyzed legs. Today the 


President-elect can walk in his braces, 
without crutch, stick or assisting arm, 
about 15 steps. Declares his wife: “If 


the paralysis couldn’t kill him, I guess the 
Presidency won't.” The Man of the Year’s 
attitude toward his affliction is one of gal- 
lant unconcern. After his November elec- 
tion he went to Warm Springs where he 
addressed others there taking the cure: 
“We’ve shown that we people here have 
determined to get over the small physical 


mr) 
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JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER JR 
Builder of the Year. 


handicaps which after all don’t amount to 
a hill of beans.” 

Governor Roosevelt’s political come- 
back after 1920 involved efforts even 
greater, because their object less 
tangible, than his conquest of his lame 
legs. Years ago Louis McHenry Howe, 
his friend and adviser, had inoculated him 


was 
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with the White House virus. His election 
and re-election as Governor re-awakened 
the Presidential fever, which burned with 
increasing intensity as the months at 
Albany wore successfully on and Herbert 
Hoover’s prestige sank at Washington. 
Forgotten now is the fact that two years 
ago some of Franklin Roosevelt’s oldest 
friends were deploring the evident, con- 
suming degree of ambition as almost in- 
decent. Such ambition is the mainspring 
of most political candidacies. Certainly 
no man without it could have become the 
third Democratic President since the Civil 
War. Translated from ambition to realiza- 


tion, the “indecent” passion becomes 
heroic. 
After his 1930 re-election Governor 


Roosevelt got out and humped himself 
for the national nomination. Typical were 
his activities during June 1931: 1) attend- 
ance at the Governors’ Conference at 
French Lick, Ind. where he worked into 
a non-partisan speech a full-length cam- 
paign platform which stole the headlines; 
2) a stop-over in Ohio, “Mother of Presi- 
dents,” to see Governor White, James 
Middleton Cox and the local Democratic 
bosses; 3) a trip to Manchester, Mass. to 
call on Col. Edward Mandell House whose 
support he enlisted. In July he appeared 
at the Charlottesville (Va.) Institute of 
Public Affairs, held court. In August he 
dramatized his disagreement with Presi- 
dent Hoover on St. Lawrence waterpower. 
In February 1932 he jettisoned the 
League of Nations as a party encum- 
brance. In April he was not above talking 
partisan politics over the Lucky Strike 
radio hour. 

Yet while his ambition was burning hot- 
test, he kept his head cool and clear 
enough to make no rash mistakes. He 
listened carefully to the astute Colonels 
Howe & House. He trusted hustling Jim 
Farley to line up the important West and 
Midwest. He appealed to and for the For- 
gotten Man without going so far off the 
deep end of demagoguery that he could 
not regain his balance among potent con- 
servatives. 

Most Men of the Year complete their 
memorable achievement bctween Jan. 1 
and Dec. 31. The Chrysler Building 
stands, not only completed but occupied. 
The Young Plan, despite subsequent 
events, remains world history. But Colo- 
nel Lindbergh after his flight was required 
to serve the nation year after year as its 
No. 1 Hero—a réle which set in motion 
a train of circumstances ending in tragedy 
the windy night of March 1 at Hopewell, 
N. J. and, as Lindbergh had, Man of the 
Year Roosevelt has his greater job ahead 
of him. Will he make good in the White 
House? The country is only too ready to 
hope so. Yet in spite of his campaign 
utterances and the activities of his “brain 
trust,” by last week President-elect Roose- 
velt had apparently only begun to arrive 
at his answers for the problems of 1933. 
Some of the problems and their present 
status: 


Cabinet. Yet to be selected were the ten 
men who can make or break an adminis- 
tration. The President-elect planned to do 


his choosing at Warm Springs during Janu- 
ary. 
War Debts. Beyond flat refusal to fol- 
low the Hoover commission method (see 
p. 7) his specific remedies for this inter- 
national complexity remain unknown. 

Farm Relief. Yet to be worked out in 
detail are Domestic Allotment and Mort- 
gage Relief. 

Economy. Promised was a billion-dollar 
cut. Will a member of three American 
Legion posts go hammer-&-tongs after the 
veterans? 

Tarif. Many a manufacturer wishes he 
knew the Roosevelt mind on rate cuts. 

Taxation. The 32nd President has yet 
to declare himself on the Sales Tax or any 
other form of new taxation to balance the 
Budget.* Last week he was considering a 
revolutionary proposal to tax corporate 
surpluses, now estimated at $4,000,000,- 
ooo. Such a tax, it was argued, would 
squeeze much water out of inflated capital 
structures, discourage corporate hoarding. 

Prohibition. The intricacies of keeping 
the Repeal pledge have yet to be devel- 
oped. 

A year from now the U. S. electorate 
will have a much more real idea of the 
worth of its 1932 Man of the Year. 


THE CONGRESS 

Work Done 

The Senate: 
@ Confirmed the promotions of 816 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps officers but 
declined to lift the Democratic ban on 
executive nominations by the President. 
@ Defeated (48-to-23) a motion by Con- 
necticut’s Bingham for the immediate con- 
sideration of the 3.2% beer bill received 
from the House (see below). 
@ Adopted a conference report on a bill 
to free the Philippines ten years after the 
adoption of a new Island constitution; 
sent it to the House for concurrence. 
@ Passed a House bill to merge Washing- 
ton’s two street car systems. 
@ Passed a bill by South Dakota’s Nor- 
beck authorizing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to adjust or compromise the repay- 
ment of seed loans. 
@ Recessed three days for Christmas 
after Speaker Garner in the House refused 
to agree to the regular ten-day holiday. 
Many a Senator vowed to give him a cold 
shoulder when he becomes Vice President. 

The House: 
@ Debated the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill. 
@ Passed (230-to-165) without amend- 
ment a bill by Mississippi’s Collier legal- 
izing and taxing 3.2%; sent it to the Sen- 
ate. 
@ Passed a Senate resolution authorizing 
the Navy to sell its surplus clothing to 
relief agencies; sent it to the President. 
@ Passed a bill turning over to the Red 
Cross for clothing relief the last 329,000 





*Last week House Ways & Means Chairman 
Collier announced: “In order to balance the 
budget at this session I’ll support the sales tax 
as a last resort. I want the new administration 
to have a clear sheet March 4.” 


bales of Farm Board cotton; sent it to the 
Senate. 

@ Passed a bill to pay Mexico a $30,000 
indemnity for the fatal shooting of two 
Mexican youths by Oklahoma deputy sher- 
iffs last year; sent it to the Senate. 

@ Recessed for three days over Christmas 
after Speaker Garner failed to muster a 
quorum. Members failing to return after 
the recess were threatened with arrest by 
the House Sergeant-at-Arms. } 





o— 


Economy Lobby 


Last week the National 
League, organized last summer by Archi- 
bald Roosevelt & friends to lop some 
$450,000,000 from the $1,000,000,000-per- 
year appropriations for veterans, went in- 
to action at the Capitol for the first time as 
a political lobby. Pitted against the League 


is the full force of the American Legion 


and its super-lobby. 

William Marshall Bullitt, onetime 
(1912-13) Solicitor General of the U. § 
appeared as N. E. L.’s volunteer lobbyist 
before a joint Congressional committee 
investigating veterans’ legislation. Amid 
a barrage of statistics he set forth savings 
proposed by N. E. L.: 

@ $140,000,000 by eliminating all civil 
disability payments to veterans. 

@ $125,000,000 by eliminating all pay- 
ments made on the legal presumption that 
every disability prior to Jan. 1, 1925 was 
connected with the War. 

@ $40,000,000 by barring reinstatement 
of lapsed war risk insurance. 

@ $42,000,000 by limiting hospitalization 
to veterans actually injured in service. 
@ $7,000,000 by eliminating retirement 
pay to disabled emergency officers. 

@ $30,000,000 in administrative savings 

Bullittins: “The Spanish War cost $582; 
000,000, yet the Government has alread 
paid its veterans $715,000,000 or at thi 
rate of $45,000 for each man who wa: 
wounded or died or suffered from diseast 
. . . For the World War the Governmen 
has already paid to veterans $3,430 
000,000 for their war service and ove 
$7,000,000,000 for deaths and disabilitie 
—an average of $2,300 apiece. 

“There’s no more reason for the Go 
ernment to pay these huge sums to veter 
ans who suffered no injury or disabilit 
than for the Government to make 
similar gift to widowed mothers, retire 
ministers, unfortunate farmers, unem 
ployed stenographers.” 

Lobbyist Bullitt was severely heckle 
by committee members on N. E, L. 
weakest political point—the benefits i 
active leaders derive from the U. S. Treas 
ury. The same criticism was leveled : 
N. E. L. by January Fortune. Anothe 
cogent charge against the League is th 
it is politically inept in concentrating ! 
fire on the single front of veterans’ expen 
itures rather than developing a comprehe 
sive plan of attack against all Governmeé 
spending. Into the record went the follo' 
ing pensions paid the following perso! 
who were advocating pension cuts: 
General John Joseph Pershing, 

member of N. E. L.’s Advisury 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd, 
N. E. L.’s chairman. ... $4,500 
Major General James Guthrie Harbord, 
prime N. E. L. member. $6,000 
Admiral Byrd was shown to have drawn 
special compensations from the Govern- 
ment since 1916—once for a sprained 
ankle. 

Lobbyist Bullitt insisted that there was 
a “decided difference” between the retired 
pay of regular Army & Navy officers and 
the pensions to veterans who served only 
briefly during the War. In Boston where 
he was recovering from influenza Admiral 
Byrd rose up to reply: “I’m proud of 
being a naval officer. . . . I will not be 
muzzled, intimidated nor stopped... . 
The principle of the right of liberty itself 
is involved. . . . Whether or not General 
Harbord, General Pershing and I are on 
the retired list makes no difference. 

The movement will sweep forward.” 

Chief heckler was Indiana’s loud Sena- 
tor Robinson, a War veteran and ardent 
pension booster. “Outrageous!” he cried 
when Lobbyist Bullitt called most dis- 
ability payments “doles, pure and simple,” 
and pointed to Civil War pensions as a 
“bad principle.” Senator Robinson tried to 
discredit N. E. L. by showing that Lobby- 
ist Bullitt also represented Associated Gas 
& Electric, “one of the most reckless units 
in the power trust.””. The Indianian in- 
sisted N. E. L. was being supported by 
wealthy taxpayers trying to shirk their 
Share of War costs. 


=? STATES @& CITIES 
Fugitive Free 

It was like an oldtime anti-slavery 
meeting in the New Jersey Assembly 
chamber at Trenton one day last week. 
The crowd whooped and hissed, not quite 


aware where its humanitarian instincts 
ceased and where its sectional fervor 
began. Georgia had come to take Robert 


Elliott Burns back to one of its notorious 
chain gangs. Almost everybody in New 
Jersey thought he had a good idea of what 
a chain gang was like. The case of Arthur 
Maillefert, 22-year-old New Jersey boy 
who died last summer in a Florida sweat- 
box, was fresh in mind (Time, Oct. 24). 
Radio and Press had broadcast the Burns 
story: how he went to War, returned job- 
less, was convicted of a $5.85 grocery 
robbery in Atlanta, escaped once to set 
up a substantial business in Chicao, es- 
caped the second time to write his cine- 
matized book, J Am a Fugitive From a 
Georgia Chain Gang. 

_ Defense counsel, including Arthur Gar- 
field Hays of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, put Burns’s plump grey mother 
and preacher brother on the stand for 
emotional appeal. A penologist testified 
that Georgia’s penal system was “the 
worst,” that Burns would die if returned. 
Counsel argued that Burns had been led 
to believe he would get a quick parole if 
he waived extradition when he returned 
to the chain gang in 1929. 

Then the defense played a last high 
trump, introduced “the best judze” in the 
case—Grocer Samuel Bernstein. the vic- 
tim, now living in Far Rockaway, N. Y. 





“Do you think Burns should go back to 
a chain gang,” he was asked. 

“T do not.” 

“The defense rests.” 

Up stood John I. Kelley, Assistant 
Attorney General of Georgia. He pointed 
to the 250-lb. warden of the Troup County 
chain gang, asked if his moon face was not 
“full of the milk of human kindness.” He 


PROHIBITION 


New Milestone 

On Dec. 17, 1917 the House of Rep- 
resentatives embraced national Prohibi- 
tion when by a vote of 287-to-100 it 
adopted a Senate resolution submitting 
the 18th Amendment to the nation. Fifteen 
years and four days later, on Dec. 21, 











LK 


Wide World 
GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA 
He pointed at the most horrible crime. 


continued: “We are proud of our State 
and its history .. . not a vindictive people 
not going to inflict punishment 
make us the butt of ridicule... the 
people of Georgia need no defense.” 

Shortly thereafter, Jersey’s Governor 
Arthur Harry Moore, with an extradition 
requisition laid before him, announced: 
“T have heard enough. ... I feel con- 
strained to deny the application. si 
He was still talking when the crowd began 
to cheer. Prisoner Burns kissed his hand, 
promised not “to exploit this decision for 
my own benefit.” 

In Atlanta, said Goyernor Richard 
Brevard Russell Jr.: “This decision makes 
it easy to understand how the most hor- 
rible crime of modern times, the kidnap- 
ping and murder of the Lindbergh baby, 
which shocked the entire world, could 
occur and go unpunished in a State whose 
Governor has such ideas of law.” 

Governor Moore was at a crippled chil- 
dren’s Christmas party when the message 
reached him. Smilingly said the Governor 
of New Jersey to the Governor of 
Georgia: “I wish the Governor of Georgia 
a very merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year, and respectfully refer him to the 
Fuller case.’’* 

*Percy Jay Fuller, Manhattan stockbroker, 
was convicted in June 1928 of using the mails 
to defraud in a scheme to convert garbage to 
gasoline. Released from Atlanta Federal Peni- 
tentiary last June, New York authorities re- 
quested his extradition on a perjury charge con- 
nected with the same case. Governor Russell 
refused on the grounds that Fuller’s further 


prosecution was an attempt to collect a private 
debt. 








Keystone 
GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY 


“T wish the Governor of Georgia a 


very Merry Christmas.” 


1932 the House of Representatives started 
to withdraw from national Prohibition 
when by a vote of 230-to-165 it passed a 
bill of its ov» .o legalize 3.29% beer and 
tax it $; 1 * Not once in the 
long interim . mustered a winning 
House majorit, 

Last week's erected 
until after the House had shouted itself 
hoarse in debate. Within six hours, 40 
members in turn bounced up to shout, 
roar, sob, rant, plead or threaten, for & 
against. In a decade and one-half Pro- 
hibition had been argued threadbare. 
There was nothing new or sensational left 
to say. Only stunt: appearance before 
the House of New York’s Sirovich, a 
physician, with 18 bottles of beer, a pint 
of Scotch whiskey, a quart of milk and a 
declaration that the 18 bottles of beer 
contained the same amount of alcohol as 
the pint of whiskey, that in physical com- 
position the beer and milk were equally 
good as food. 

Vote For 3.2% beer—1 33 
Democrats, 96 Republicans; against 3.2% 
beer—ro1 tblicans (including 69 
“lame du 1 Democrats (including 
12 “lame ay 

In the Sei the House beer bill was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee for 
a look at its constitutionality, after which 
it would go to the Finance Committee to 
have its revenue raising features examined. 
Loudly fearful that such procedure would 


of 


‘stone was not 


statistics: 


Home brewers without 
liable to a 


*\ beer bill quirk: 
a $1,000 brewer's license will be 
$1,000 fine 
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cause delay, Connecticut’s Republican German Lloyd’s Europa, traveling first A 20% reduction of rail employes’ 


Bingham, a “lame duck” who would like 
to see his name tagged to Wet legislation, 
attempted to execute a slick trick by mov- 
ing immediate consideration of a 3.2% 
beer bill of his own. His motion was 
defeated 48-to-23 after Democrats hotly 
accused him of seeking “partisan advan- 
tage.” But this vote was only on par- 
liamentary practice, gave no true clue to 
the Senate’s beer sentiments. 


IMMIGRATION 
Homing Gull 


Like a conjurer bringing himself out 
of a silk hat, a little natty man with a 
toothbrush mustache entered a Manhattan 
speakeasy one evening last week very 
quietly. He knew his getting out of the 
hat at all was a sensation. Last seen in 
a Paris jai! after a U. S. woman missed 
a $100 American Express check, Harry F. 
(“Mike”) Gerguson (“Prince Michael 
Alexandrovitch Dmitry Obolensky Ro- 
manoff”), 42, all-time amateur impostor, 
ordered a cup of coffee after a six-day fast 
and sent a note to friends at another table, 
“Sorry to have disturbed you but I have 
just landed. Michael R.” Talking fast in 
his baa-baa Oxford accent, with the man- 
ner of a man born with a gold spoon in 
his cheek, he began a new chapter of the 
famed Gerguson-Romanoff legend. 

Facts: Born Gerguson in 18go in Vilna, 
Russia. Arrived with parents in U. S. in 
1896. Longtime problem child of Man- 
hattan charitable institutions. Bobbed up, 
his War years a blank, among the 
newly adrift Russian princes in West- 
ern Europe. Gulled Americans in Paris. 
Manhattan, Newport, Harvard, Hollywood 
(twice), St. Paul, Phoenix, variously as 
the late Tsar’s brother, cousin, half- 
brother, finally (in Mexico) the Tsar 
himself. Lived with and peacefully served 
Artist Rockwell Kent at Ausable Forks, 
N. Y. As drifts of bad checks massed 
behind him, he smelled out new green 
pastures. Exposed, he was always super- 
Romanoff. Last April he stowed away 
first class on S. S. Ile de France, princed 
the passengers, was caught at last. De- 
tailed at Ellis Island for deportation, he 
gulled immigration officials into sending 
him to Manhattan under guard to get his 
wardrobe. When the guard passed out in 
a speakeasy, remorseful but following ex- 
pediency Gerguson abandoned the guard. 
The U. S. Government, irritated, made a 
man-hunt of it. The newspapers made a 
field-day. Twice smuggled out of Man- 
hattan by friends, Gerguson twice returned 
to listen to the hound music, lurking 
dramatically in speakeasies. The publicity 
made him a Name but denuded him as 
a Prince. In France he served his terms 
to the day. His new fame had yielded him 
only $100 which The New Yorker’s Editor 
Harold Wallace Ross sent on demand as 
balm for a five-instalment biography in 
the magazine. U. S. observers thought 
Gerguson-Romanoff had come to a blind 
end. 

Last week’s legerd was that without 
passport or ticket he had sailed out of 
Cherbourg into Manhattan on the North 


class as usual, sleeping under dining room 
tables, eating leftover cocktail party sand- 
wiches. Shying off the scarehead name of 
Romanoff, he posed as a Fox Film Co. 
executive. He tipped the stewards hand- 
somely with Editor Ross's $100, walked 
down the gangplank behind actress Mari- 
lyn Miller (herself an inadvertent stow- 
away last month on the S. S. Bremen with 








Acme 


“PRINCE MICHAEL ROMANOFF” 


“Sorry—but I’ve just landed.” 


her new fiancé, Film Actor Don Al- 
varado). To officials who asked for his 
ticket, he said he said: “My ticket? I’ve 
been asked for it twice and given it up 
once.” 

This story immigration officials doubted 
in toto or in parte, though one Europa 
passenger quickly enrolled himself as 
having recognized Prince ‘“‘“Mike” Roman- 
off on board. Last week, before the re- 
porters came, the stowaway, his thick- 
lipped, honest face working with self-pity, 
announced his next stop as Canada. As 
Michael Romanoff, for want of a better 
name than Harry F. Gerguson, he said he 
was writing a book on the “luxury of 
honesty.” Fleeing reporters, he was of- 
fered the exit of the servants’ entrance, 
pouted until a friend told him Tsar 
Nicholas had once used the servants’ 
entrance during the Russian Revolution. 
Next day Federal immigration officials, 
refusing the bait, simply declined officially 
to believe Harry F. Gerguson was in the 
U.S 


TRANSPORTATION 


From Room No. 13 


For nine days in the grand ballroom of 
Chicago's Palmer House, 1,500 representa- 
tives of 21 standard railway unions and 
a committee of nine managers represent- 
ing 210 Class 1 U. S. roads stubbornly 
locked horns over the matter of railroad 
wages. Time after time the conference 
was on the brink of rupture. 


wages would pay the railroads’ tax bill— 
nearly a million a day. That was what the 
managers had come to Chicago hoping to 
get. 

What ihe Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association would agree to was a continua- 
tion for another year of last year’s Willard 
agreement—1o% temporary deduction 
from the present basic pay scale (Time, 
Feb. 8). In renewing the 1932 agreement, 
railway Labor wanted it made plain that 
while the pact was in operation, neither 
side was to apply to the Board of Media- 
tion for revision of the basic scale. 

Having blasted away at each other all 
week through an amplifying system which 
made every murmur an angry shout, the 
labor executives’ committee and the rail- 
way executives adjourned from the smoky 
ballroom to Room No. 13. Conspicuousl; 
not present at the knee-to-knee parley was 


fatherly President Daniel (“Uncle Dan’) - 


Willard of the B. & O. who, with amiable 
President David Brown Robertson of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen, patched together the existing 
wage arrangement. And although present, 
President Robertson was no longer the 
voice of railway labor. New leaders 
were General Manager William Francis 
Thiehoff of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
onetime section laborer, and President 
Alexander Fell Whitney of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, onetime news 
butcher. Three times during the day the 
meeting disbanded. Three times it recon- 
vened. At 9.20 p. m. a decision was 
reached. 

Back in the ballroom, the 1,500 union 
delegates heard the terms: the Willard- 
Robertson agreement will be continued- 
for nine months, expiring Oct. 31. Either 
side may begin pay negotiations with the 
B. O. M. on or after June 15. If the 
carriers serve notice for a basic pay re- 
duction, the unions agree to expedite the 
normally lengthy proceedings by acting 
“in a collective manner . . . as expedi 
tiously as reasonably possible.” 

Said Mr. Thiehoff: “We signed in : 
spirit of compromise and in the face oi 
immediate I'm soge _ but 
satisfied.” 


necessity. 


INDUSTRY 
R. F.C. Rate Cut 


Great have been the grumblings agains 
the high prices of R. F. C. relief. For 
money that cost R. F. C. 35% from the 
Treasury, banks have had to pay 53% 
railroads 6%, regional agricultural credit 
corporations 7% (inclusive of inspection 
and appraisal costs). Last week tht 
R. F. C. board decreed a horizontal cu 
of .5% on all interest rates on new @ 
outstanding loans after Jan. 1. Esti 
mated saving for borrowers: $6,000,060 
per year. i 

The reduction did not apply to the 3° 
rate now charged states for loans for job 
less relief. Likewise the interest charg’ 
on self-liquidating projects, now averagint 
54%. was left open to adjustment 0 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








GREAT BRITAIN 


‘Parliament’s Week 


The Lords— 

@ Approved a sharp warning by War 
Minister Viscount Hailsham that two years 
in jail is still the legal penalty for blabbing 
what has been said at a Cabinet meeting. 
Lord Hailsham left no doubt that his 
words were a hit at blabbing Commoner 
David Lloyd George. 

“Certainly there has been a perfect orgy 
of this sort of thing,” cried Baron Rankeil- 
lour. “I greatly fear that some of His 
Majesty’s ministers and former ministers 
have forgotten the context of their oath.” 

Amid strong cheers from Their Lord- 

ships the attempted squelching of Mr. 
Lloyd George was endorsed by Viscount 
Sankey, England’s Lord Chancellor who 
“ventured to hope” that Lord Hailsham’s 
warning would stop “Cabinet leakage” 
(see below). 
@ Learned that Lord Hailsham is the big- 
gest talker in the House of Lords, with 
265 columns of the Parliamentary Gazette 
to his credit for the short session from 
Nov. 3 to Nov. 17. In the same period 
Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDon- 
ald addressed only 83 columns of remarks 
to the House of Commons. 


The Commons— 

@ Heard fiery David Lloyd George re- 
tort in fighting terms to Noble Lords who 
think he has been indiscreet about keeping 
Cabinet secrets (see above). 

“It is rather a new thing when members 
of the House of Lords begin to threaten 
members of the Commons [with] two 
years in jail!” shouted the Welshman, and 
he rehashed his dispute with Sir Robert 
Horne as to what they both said at Cabi- 
net sessions in 1922 (when Sir Robert was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. 
Lloyd George was Prime Minister) about 
the terms on which Great Britain could 
agree to fund her War debt to the U. S.— 
an operation subsequently performed by 
Stanley Baldwin after the Lloyd George 
Cabinet’s fall (Time, April 25). 

“If I were sent to jail I would be sent 

in the company of Sir Robert Horne,” 
stormed Mr. Lloyd George, “and he and I 
might pass a very merry Christmas there! 
There are two or three members of the 
present Government who would also have 
to go [to jail]. . . . I have seen no end 
of Cabinet disclosures from them! I give 
fair warning [to the House of Lords] that 
whatever the threats may be—by Peers I 
created or Peers created by my successors 
—it will not have the slightest influence 
on my conduct.” 
@ Swelled the total of Great Britain’s 
“dole” payments in 1932-33 to £120,000,- 
000 ($399,600,000) by voting an addi- 
tional £19,000,000 last week while 1,000 
London “bobbies” guarded Parliament be- 
cause Britain’s 2,800,000 unemployed were 
Oliver Twisting for more. 

Since the current British budget is based 
on estimated receipts of £764,275,000, 
Mother Britain is now spending nearly 
one-sixth of her current tax revenue on 
seeing her needy through. 


€ Voted with maximum grumbling from 


all parties a loan of 100,000,000 schillings 
($14,000,000) to the Government of Aus- 
tria. “Throwing good money after bad, 
that’s what we’re doing!” cried Conserva- 
tive Sir Arthur Samuel, M. P., despite a 
firm reminder from Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Neville Chamberlain, also Con- 
servative, that the 100,000,000 schillings 














Acme 
FRANCOIS PIETRI 
Sven he—believe it or not—forgot. 


are only Britain’s share of the Five-Power 
loan pledged to Austria under League aus- 
pices last July. 

“In financial matters,” snorted Liberal 
George Lambert. M. P., “it seems we are 
being dragged at the wobbly chariot wheels 
of the League of Nations!” 

“Austria is making a valiant effort,” 

said Mr. Chamberlain icily, “to carry out 
her side of the bargain.” 
@ Voted with surprising cheerfulness to 
pay the current instalment of £3,410,955 
($11.324.370) in “Irish annuities” which 
the Free State under President Eamon de 
Valera has refused to pay (Time, July 25, 
et ante). These annuities go to Britons 
who once owned land now belonging to 
the Free State. The comparative good 
humor of the House last week was due to 
reports that the retaliatory duties which 
Britain laid on Free State goods when the 
Dail refused to pay have already yielded 
£1,357,150 and bear upon Free State com- 
merce with a crushing weight expected to 
make Dublin yield sooner or later. 

To gloss over the House’s evident pleas- 
ure at what British reprisals are doing to 
Ireland, the Prime Minister’s second son 
Malcolm MacDonald, Under-Secretary for 
Dominions, remarked with appropriate 
gloom that “His Majesty’s Government is 
deeply sorry.” 


FRANCE 


Surprise after Surprise 

Several dozen Frenchmen decided last 
week that no stigma of default should 
attach to them. They would pay their 


share of the $19,000,000 which La Patrie 


, 


did not pay on Dec. 15 to les yanquis. 
Seizing paper & pencil they divided the 
480,000,000-franc default by the popula- 
tion of France, 41,000,000, figured that 
each owed the U. S. between eleven and 
twelve francs (about 47¢), popped this 
tidy sum into an envelope and mailed it 
to U. S. Ambassador Walter Evans Edge. 
Mr. Edge wrote letters to the several 
dozen Frenchmen, thanked them, returned 
their money. Other Frenchmen wrote 
denunciatory letters. In Montparnasse a 
mob knocked out the front teeth of a Dr. 
Daniel Mahoney of San Francisco, who 
won a Croix de Guerre in the war. 

Meanwhile gallant Premier-reject 
Edouard Herriot, who went down fighting 
for payment to the U. S. when the 
Chamber overthrew his Cabinet (Time, 
Dec. 26), received last week the most 
flabbergasting surprise of his life. As 
M. Herriot said not long ago: “Half the 
skill of being Premier of France lies in 
knowing how to fall!” but last week he 
learned that he need not have fallen, need 
never have raised the debt issue in the 
Chamber, need not have worried about 
it all those months. .. . 

By mere chance Citizen Herriot picked 
up a copy of the 1932 budget which passed 
the Chamber under Premier Pierre Laval 
last February and passed the Senate under 
M. Laval’s successor Premier André 
Tardieu. Thumbing through this ancient - 
document—which dates from béfore the 
death of Aristide Briand (True, March 
14); before the French general election 
which made’ M. Herriot premier; before 
the assassination of President Paul 
Doumer and the election of his successor 
President Albert Lebrun (Time, May 16) 
—thumbing through the hoary pages of 
the bygone budget, M. Herriot came upon 
an item of 480,000,000 francs. There it 
stood in black and white! Nine months 
ago the Chamber & Senate scrupulously 
appropriated the whole sum necessary to 
pay the U. S. on Dec. 15. 

Useless to ask questions of the man 
who drew up the budget! He, debonair 
M. Francois Piétri, Minister of the Budget 
in the Laval Cabinet, not only forgot— 
believe it or not—his handiwork com- 
pletely but rushed to Premier Herriot’s 
aid in the Chamber debate fortnight ago, 
delivered an elegant harangue asking h’'s 
fellow Deputies to “vote this payment for 
the honor of France.” 

Pay Now? Mais Non! Despite Citizen 
Herriot’s big discovery, his successor 
Premier Joseph Paul-Boncour made no 
move to pay last week. True, payment 


had been voted ten months ago but 
equally clear was the fact that the 
Chamber in its vote last fortnight “in- 


vited” the French Government to “defer” 
payment. This invitation Maitre Paul- 
Joncour, one of the great lawyers of 
France, felt bound to accept. His program 
speech to the Chamber was a lawyer’s 
masterpiece. Barely mentioning the gen- 
eral debt issue and skimming over France’s 
default of the payment currently due, 
Orator Paul-Boncour led his hearers off 
down such rambling bypaths as: “This 
depression is not only economic but psy- 
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chological in character, made up of inter- 
national uneasiness, misunderstanding and 
rivalries. . . . In Hungary food is cheap, 
but in Austria only unorganized labor is 
cheap. It hardly needed National Social- 
ist attacks on Jewish merchants, such as 
the throwing of tear-gas bombs in one of 
the biggest Vienna department stores, to 
discourage Christmas shopping. 

“The governments as well as the shop- 
pers of Southeast Europe are beginning 
to count pennies. Repentance, however, 
has come late. The amounts spent by the 
Bethlen Government of Hungary, without 
Parliamentary authorization, on officers’ 
nole grounds, hunting grounds, civil air 
service, summer resorts and gorgeous 
tuberculosis homes were actually greater 
than the sum France has just refused to 
pay the United States. 

“Despite recent reductions, the sums 
set aside in Southeast European budgets 
for armaments are large enough. None 
say, however, how large the sums really 
are. In a lecture at Budapest this week, 
in which he discussed the value of a pre- 
war budget analysis for espionage pur- 
poses, Field Marshal Urbansky, chief of 
the Intelligence Service of Austria- 
Hungary, declared that since the beginning 
of the disarmament discussions armament 
expenditures had been so camouflaged in 
post-war budgets that not even the spend- 
ing governments knew the totals.” 

Charmed by the new Premier’s fluent, 
actor-like diction the Chamber of Depu- 
ties gave him a vote of confidence 365-to- 
215. With this triumph won, Premier 
Paul-Boncour paid a surprise call on 
Ambassador Edge, courteously expressed 
his hope that sooner or later Herbert 
Hoover or Franklin Delano Roosevelt will 
be empowered by Congress to negotiate 
a brand new settlement of Europe’s debts. 


e 


“Love Formula” 


French women between 16 and 50 were 
the targets on whom La Revue de la 
Femme trained a Christmas “love 
formula” painstakingly compiled from 
questionnaires filled out by members of 
the Government, the French Academy, 
the Paris Bar and other fonts of wisdom 
about women. 

Starting with the question “Must a 
woman be beautiful to be loved?” La 
Revue de la Femme faced the fact that 
the older a woman grows the less beautiful 
she becomes. Obviously, during this 
process other charms must begin to out- 
weigh beauty if the woman is still loved. 
Tabulating the returns from its ques- 
tionnaire La Revue de la Femme was able 
to state on highest authority that French- 
men esteem in women the following 
charms in proportions which vary as fol- 
lows, according to age: 

In a girl of 16: 80% beauty; 
mental coquetry. 

In a woman of 30: 50% beauty; 15% 
mental coquetry; 15% intelligence; 10% 
physical coquetry; 10% generosity. 

In a female of 50: 40% generosity; 
40% intelligence; 10% beauty; 10% 
physical coquetry; complete absence of 
mental coquetry. 
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INDIA 
Hedges 


So grave have been the world’s other 
troubles in recent weeks that the third 
successive Indian Round Table Confer- 
ence has dragged out its deliberations in 
almost complete obscurity. Last week its 
Hindus, Moslems, Parsees and British poli- 
ticians seized the spotlight for a brief in- 
stant by marching into the King’s Robing 
Room of the House of Lords for their 
final session. India Office immediately 
issued handfuls of optimistic propaganda 
hailing the Conference as “largely success- 
ful.” Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State 














Dr. AxEL MuUNTHE 


He gave $18,000 to avert an evil eye. 


(See col. 3) 


for India, sent the delegates home with 
the following pat on the back: 

“T would venture to sum up the results 
of the conference in two sentences. First, 
we have clearly delimited the field upon 
which the future constitution is going to 
be built. . . . Secondly, we have created 
an esprit de corps among all of us. . . .” 

It was hard to find much more that the 

Conference did accomplish. In the name 
of His Majesty’s Government, Sir Samuel, 
a stalwart Tory, refused to fix a date for 
the establishment of an Indian Federation 
(first step toward “dominion status’) in 
1935 or any other definite year. He re- 
jected even the concept of an Indian-born 
Minister of Defense for India. He refused 
to pledge that Indian troops shall never 
be sent beyond India’s frontier except 
with the special consent of the Indian 
Legislature. He stuck firmly by all the 
3ritish “safeguards” that have stranded 
previous round table conferences, but he 
did think of a more polite way of talking 
about them. 

“T think of these safeguards,” said Sir 
Samuel, “not as a stone wall that blocks 
the road, but as hedges on either side that 
no good driver ever touches, but that pre- 
vent people on a dark night falling into 
a ditch.” 


SWEDEN 
Doubtful Blessings 


Raising herds of reindeer is almost the 
sole business of nomad Lapps. _ Illiterate 
and uncivilized, they make little or no 
distinction between Norway, Sweden, Fin. 
land and Russia, roam the extreme north- 
ern wastes of those countries which they 
call “Lapland.” When winter comes aduli 
nomad Lapps have a persistent habit of 
getting dead drunk for months at a time 
leave to their hardy children the task of 
feeding the reindeer. When two Lapp 


men fight in earnest—and if they fight at’ 


all it is generally in earnest—the victor is 
apt to make a eunuch of his foe. Las 
week King Gustaf V of Sweden received 
an otfer of charity to his Lapps from the 
famed Swedish author-physician, Dr. Axe 
Munthe (The Story of San Michele} who 
firmly believes the Lapps are a favore( 
people, able to converse with gnomes an 
elves. 

Dr. Munthe sent $18,000 to King Gus 
taf “as a first instalment,” asked that the 
money be spent to keep Swedish Laplan 
safe for Swedish Lapps. ‘Above all, Your 
Majesty,” wrote Donor Munthe, “do not 
force upon Laplanders the evil eye oi 
obtrusive tourists or the doubtful bless 
ings of civilization.” 


GERMANY 
Happy New Year? 

Every member of President Paul vo: 
Hindenburg’s household, from his bashfu 
scrubwoman to his self-important Stat 
Secretary, sat down to lunch at one lon 
table in the drawing room two days be 
fore Christmas. Beside pallid, big-jowk 
Old Paul sat his buxom, apple-cheeke 
typist. The flustered scrubwoman s 
next to the President’s handsome so 
Lieut.-Colonel Oscar von Hindenbur 
whose brunette wife, about to bear 
daughter, had the hall porter on her righ 
A telephone girl sat with be-spectacle 
State Secretary Dr. Otto Meissner wh 
had very little to say. Across the tat 
from Old Paul his well-brought-up gran 
children gravely discussed engines wi 
the President’s chauffeur. Everyone v 
given a pre-Christmas present. All {! 
servants were told they could have t! 
whole day Christmas off. Toward the er 
of the lunch President von Hindenbuw 
dozed, woke up with a jerk. 

Jail Delivery. Under the wid 
amnesty granted in Germany since t 
Revolution of 1918, more than 10.0 
political jailbirds — mostly Communis 
and Fascists—were let out of the Fathe 
land’s jails on Christmas Ee or earlier 
the week. This liberal gesture, design: 
to win popularity for the Cabinet of ¢ 
sentially unpopular and aristocratic Ge 
eral Kurt von Schleicher, was complet 
in able Santa-Claus fashion by giv 
each jailbird enough money to pay ! 
carfare home and buy a Christmas dinn 
Prisoners arrested in summer were gil 
a winter overcoat, mittens. 

$642,600,000. Where he will find 


much money remained somewhat of 
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mystery, but last week Chancellor von 
Schleicher announced that in 1933 his 
new Ministry for Re-employment will 
spend two billion, seven hundred million 
marks ($642,600,000) to make work for 
Germany’s unemployed who now stand 
at the staggering total of 5,600,00o—or 
more than one-quarter of. all workers in 
the Fatherland. 

This Government project was announced 
to have the blessing of Dr. Hans Luther, 
president of the Reichsbank who has 
vetoed earlier make-work schemes on the 
ground that they would mean inflation. 


According to the Government’s rather 
vague announcement, “assistance will be 
rendered only to undertakings for the 
common weal” by means of 20-year loans 
at 6% to municipalities, small business- 
men, guilds and employers of hand labor 
generally. Large contractors, firms using 
labor-saving machinery and producers of 


luxuries will get no make-work loans. 


SPAIN 
Toy Pyre 


On Jan. 6 the Three Wise Men leave 
presents in the shoes of Spanish children, 
to whom stocking-stuffing Santa Claus is 
a stranger. This week citizens of Bar- 
celona had barely begun to buy toys when 
fire totally destroyed on Christmas Day 
the seven buildings of El Siglo, ‘“Spain’s 
Largest Department Store” which was 
crammed with toys against the coming of 
the Three Wise Men. 

Barcelona firemen arrived at 11 a. m., 
coupled hoses to fire hydrants. There was 
only a trickle. It took a full hour for the 
Barcelona Water Works to get up fighting 
pressure. By that time El Siglo was a $4,- 
000,000 bonfire, belching hundreds of feet 
in air, impossible to extinguish. When fire- 
men were finally able to fight, the best they 
could do was ‘vet down nearby buildings 
including E/ Banco Hispano Colonial from 
which cash, securities and gold had been 
hastily removed. 


occa 





Bumper Year 

No European premier faces 1933 with 
more confidence and aplomb than thick- 
set, bag-jowled Don Manuel Azana who 
put down two Spanish revolutions in 1932: 
the January Communist-Syndicalist upris- 
ings in Catalonia and the August coup dur- 
ing which, for 12 hours, fiery Monarchist 
General Jose Sanjurjo was master of Se- 
ville. 

In Madrid last week the Cortes cele- 
brated 1932’s apparent consolidation of 
the Spanish Republic by giving the Church 
a resounding thwack for Christmas. This 
Premier Azana had not intended. The 
Cortes was asked to vote a comparatively 
mild bill, reducing by only 20% salaries 
paid by the State to 40,000 Spanish priests 
who have, officially, no other income. In- 
dignant at this bill, the Cortes rewrote 
and passed it by overwhelming majority 
In a form which provides that after Nov. 
IT, 1933 all State emoluments or subsidies 
to the Spanish clergy shall completely 
cease. 

In most years Spain is forced to import 


wheat from Argentina. This year bumper 
Spanish cereal crops of all sorts have given 
the people plenty to eat at low prices. 
Officially Spain’s unemployment situation 
is among the most satisfactory in the 


world—only 300,000 jobless out of a pop- 


ulation of 23,000,000. 


JAPAN 


Fascists & Boom 

Japan was presented last week with its 
first official Fascist Party, complete with 
uniform, flag, parliamentary representa- 
tion and would-be Mussolini. 

The present came a trifle late. Kenzo 
Adachi is a shrewd politician and former 
Home Minister (in the Minseito Cabinet 














Keystone 


Kenzo ADACHI 
He bought a bloc. 


of saké-drinking Reijiro Wakatsuki) who 
years ago won the nickname of Senkyo no 
Kamisama or “God of Elections” by his 
skill in managing the outcome of local 
elections. Thirteen months ago the God 
of Elections resigned from the Minseito 
to avoid expulsion after dickering with 
the Seiyukai Party to form a Coalition 
Cabinet. Japanese Fascism, the Kokumin 
Domei or National League, is his latest 
idea. Its flag: a golden eagle on a light 
brown background. Its uniform: black 
belted jacket, striped trousers, military 
cap. Its program: replacement of the 
Cabinet by a dictatorial council, govern- 
ment control of public utilities and ship- 
ping, increase in income tax, death duties, 
dividend tax; lowering of land taxes and 
local rates (bait for the farmers and petit 
bourgeois that are the mainstay of 
Fascism in every country). 

Year ago when Japanese militarists 
came into power there was a great deal of 
unorganized Fascism in Japan. Ninety or 
more secret organizations preached blood- 
thirsty Nationalism. Fascist ideals of 
state capitalism were popular with Japa- 
nese businessmen. Since then has come a 
gradual reaction. Although the God of 
Elections had 33 members of the Im- 
perial Diet in his new party last week 
(reputedly purchased for bribes of 5,000 
to 10,000 yen each) the Japanese Press 
was quick to minimize the bloc’s im- 
portance. Wrote the Tokyo Asahi: 

“Fascism is now fast fading away and 
it is not to the credit of the new party 
that it has shown such an imprudent 
inclination toward this vanishing fashion.” 

Meanwhile the 64th session of the Diet, 





opened by Emperor Hirohito in Tokyo 
this week, faced the most colossal public 
debt ever incurred by Japan: nearly seven 
billion yen ($3,500,000,000 at par, $1,- 
400,000,000 at current exchange). 

Paradoxically the fall of the yen since 
it went off gold (Tre, Dec. 21, 1931) has 
now produced a nationwide “inflation 
boom.” Silk raisers who received about 
1,500 yen per bale of raw silk in 1929 and 
were forced last July to sell at the “‘panic 
price” of 450 yen, now get goo yen and 
exult that “silk prices have doubled in the 
last half year!” 

Obviously this “doubling” is due almost 
entirely to the fall of the yen (foreign silk 
buyers who paid $150 per bale last July 
now pay $180) but the Japanese silk 
raiser reaps real benefit from the higher 
price in depreciated yen because he has 
not raised the yen-wages of his help. Thus 
far Japanese food prices have not risen 
much in yen because the Empire eats 
chiefly fish and rice produced by yen-paid 


Japanese. Net result of this situation has 
been to increase the competitive power of 
Japanese exporters in world markets, 


shoot the volume of Japanese exports up 
so much in the last few months that when 
1932 statistics are in the Empire is ex- 
pected to show a favorable trade balance, 
the first in years. 

Undoubtedly Japan’s “inflation boom” 
distracted her leaders last week from hard 
and ominous facts which they must sooner 
or later face. Government expenditures 
ire running 70% ahead of current revenue, 
a catastrophic spread. Like all booms the 
current, superficial Japanese prosperity is 
basically unsound. With Manchuria still 
full of Chinese bandit-soldiers who are 
still full of fight, the Empire stands com- 
mitted to further stupendous military ex- 
penditures, consequent further inflation 
of the yen and the most strenuous testing 
in 1933 of Japan’s whole fabric, economic, 
fiscal, political. 


CHINA 


Too Smart to Fight 
“The House of Peers throughout the war 
Did nothing in par-tic-u-lar 
And did it very well!” 
—Lord Mount Ararat in Jolanthe 


So well did the Chinese Government do 
nothing in particular throughout 1932— 
resisting even the temptation to go to war 
with Japan—that last week China’s 
budget sensationally balanced for the first 
time in 21 years 

Not stupid sluggishness but an astute, 
courageous policy of Government inaction 
on a nation-wide scale produced this mag- 
nificent result. When Chinese district 
generals and provincial governors clashed 
in their provinces the Government, in- 
stead of expensively asserting its author- 
ity, let them fight out their quarrels of 
the moment and let each winner keep the 
provincial revenues. Not the least amaz- 
ing feature of Finance Minister Dr. T. V. 
Soong’s balanced budget last week was the 
fact that under the heading Income from 
Provincial Revenues he was obliged to set 
down nil 

The sum 


‘ 


of $12,000,000, spent b 
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China’s heroic 19th Route Army on its BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY months relations between such _ super- 


desperate and hopeless defense of Shang- 
hai (Time, March 14 et ante), was con- 
tributed not by the Government but by 
terror-stricken Shanghai bankers and mer- 
chants and patriotic Chinese abroad—a 
clear budgetary saving of $12,000,000. As 
Dr. Soong said stubbornly, three mouths 





GENERAL KUNDT 


If Napoleon was worth 40,000 men. . . 


(See col. 2) 


after the Shanghai Incident: ‘At present 
the most important thing for China is to 
restore her financial stability. We must go 
on living within our income for a year. 
We have done it for five months. The 
Chinese financial situation is better now 
than that of any South American coun- 
try!” 

This was no empty claim since the 
Chinese Government, despite its sacrifice 
of the provincial revenues, still held and 
holds the main source of Chinese income, 
the Maritime Customs, a source beyond 
the reach of squabbling inland war lords. 
Moreover China’s bonds are mostly pay- 
able in English pounds and sterling has 
slipped steadily during 1932—thus making 
it easier for China to pay interest. 

Last week at the final 1932 caucus of 
the Government’s “People’s Party” or 
Kuomintang (Trae, Dec. 26), Dr. Soong, 
who graduated from Harvard in 1915, pre- 
sented his historic, balanced budget with 
this laconic, Bostonian statement: “Gen- 
tlemen, the proof of the pudding is in the 


eating! Our credit is enhanced, our 
bonds are selling 20% higher than last 
year... . The striking progress thus 


achieved offsets all hostile propaganda 
that China is in chaos with a tottering 
Government.” 

Lest the Kuomintang cheer up too much 
and start a spending orgy, Dr. Soong spoke 
ominously of “facing an apparent deficit 
for 1933 of $40,000,000.” By the most 
extreme economy, which he called “cut- 
ting Government expenses to a skeleton,” 
Dr. Soong hopes but does not predict 
that China’s budget may be made to bal- 
ance next year at about $700,000,000. 


El Aleman 


Hawk-nosed Lord Wellington used to 
figure the presence of Napoleon on a bat- 
tlefield as worth 40,000 men to the French. 
Observers agreed last week that the pres- 
ence of white-headed General Hans Kundt, 
onetime German imperial staff officer and 
de facto dictator of Bolivia, on the jungle 
battlefront of the Gran Chaco was-worth 
at least 5.000 men to Bolivia. Following 
the hysterical, flower-strewn welcome to 
him in La Paz three weeks ago, a huge air- 
plane was seen circling over the battle- 
field last week. Open-mouthed Bolivianos 
in their steaming trenches told each other 
that it was El Aleman, the German—there 
is only one German to the army of Bolivia. 
Immediately thereafter La Paz reported 
that General Kundt had personally in- 
spected every section of the Gran Chaco 
front. Bolivian troops had their first 
definite success in months, recaptured 
Forts Bolivar and Jayucubas from hard- 
fighting Paraguayans. 

Real victor last week was not General 
Kundt but Pope Pius XI who did some- 
thing his predecessor Benedict XV was 
never able to do through the four years 
of the Great War. The Papal Nuncio in 
La Paz persuaded both Bolivia and Para- 
guay to agree to a 24-hour truce commenc- 
ing at 10 p. m. Christmas eve. 


CHILE 
Lion & Loot 


Whether or not they can operate at a 
profit, U. S. firms which have $714.- 
000,000 invested in Chile must continue 
to operate their Chilean plants during 
1933 or face confiscatory measures. Such 
was the situation at Santiago last week 
when Congress formally proclaimed that 
“The Lion of Tarapaca” is again president 
of Chile. 

Compact, G,iamic, blue-eyed “Lion” 
Arturo Alessandri, president in 1920-25, 
owes his nickname to his rich, deep voice, 
his leonine platform personality. Not a 
buccaneering South American dictator, he 
has just been constitutionally elected 
(Time, Nov. 7). Also he wrote most of 
the Constitution, adopted in 1925 and 
since then trampled on by Chilean dicta- 
tors galore. The inauguration of President 
Alessandri last week meant a return from 
Chilean chaos (which produced ten 
Chilean regimes in the past 18 months) 
to normal, civilian rule. But after such 
upheavals even a “normal” president must 
make concessions to the mob, especially 
since Chile is facing simultaneously an 
acute unemployment crisis, a food short 
age and a currency crisis. 

Putting the concession which he deems 
indispensable into one crisp sentence, 
President Alessandri said soon after his 
election: “Foreign companies in Chile 
which worked full time when returns were 
good must understand that they cannot 
consider discharging their Chilean em- 
ployes now that times are bad!” Last 
week Chile’s “Lion” made clear that this 
ultimatum stands. From a practical stand- 
point it has dominated for the past few 


corporations as the Guggenheim nitrate 
colossus Cosach and the Chilean Govern- 
ment. Speaking off the record, Cosach 
President Whelpley is understood to have 
said recently: “If it were not for public 
considerations we should close down all 
our plants and wait for nitrate prices to 














Keystone 


PRESIDENT OF CHILE 
“Foreign companies must understand. . . .” 
rise.” Instead Cosach is operating its 
least efficient plants, thus giving employ- 
ment to the most Chileans possible per 
ton of nitrate produced. 

Thus far relations between “Lion” Ales- 
sandri and such grumbling but resigned 
U. S. corporations as Cosach have been 
notably smoothed by U. S. Ambassador 
William Smith Culbertson who lately flew 
from Santiago to Washington to give the 
State Department pointers on the incom- 
ing Chilean regime. In Santiago, to which 
Mr. Culbertson will soon fly back, U. S. 
residents give him credit for establishing 
in three parts of the Capital strategic 
bases stocked with food and other useful 
things to which members of the U. §$ 
colony could have fled and taken refuge 
had the series of Chilean revolutions 
grown too warm. 

Gossip of the week in Santiago con- 
cerned shrewd, rich Gustavo Ross 
picked by President Alessandri to be 
Finance Minister in the new regime. Re- 
puted to have been a “bear” speculator 
when the Chilean peso was falling, Don 
Gustavo is in bad odor. He owes his 
Finance Ministry, say scandal mongering 
Santiagans, to a strategic investment mad 
eight years ago when enemies of the “Lio! 
of Tarapaca” chased Senor Alessandri ow 
of Chile and left him with exactly $18. 

In this emergency Don Gustavo Ros 
furnished the stranded Lion with enoug! 
cash to go to Venice, eat spaghetti an 
ride in gondolas until the Chilean situatio! 
cleared up. Grateful, the Lion has not 
forgotten his debt to Don Gustavo, de: 
spite enemies who cry that now Dot 
Gustavo will be able to “loot the country. 
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For Big Bullskin Creek 

Far from the mountains of Kentucky 
lie the West Indies, yet when S. S. Belgen- 
land steams south Feb. 25 with a load 
of tourists, the mountains will benefit 
more than the islands. Last week Man- 
hattan débutantes—from such families as 
Zabriskie, | Auchincloss, Havemeyer, 




















Mary BRECKINRIDGE 


In seven years, 1,000 deliveries. 


Truesdale, Delafield—were joining in to 
publicize the cruise by promoting a ship- 
board dance Jan. 7. The venture is to 
raise money for an organization called 
Frontier Nursing Service Inc. Among 
the cruisers will be a dynamic, well-born 
Kentucky lady who became a nurse and 
midwife to carry medical care to one of 
the last U. S. frontiers. 

In the mountains of Kentucky, where 
life is lived much as it was in the 18th 
Century, Religion and its handyman 
Charity were pioneers. In small Beverly, 
Ky. a few years ago, there was an Evan- 
gelical Station, one doctor, one nurse. In 
Hyden (population 320) there was a Pres- 
byterian Mission, one doctor making oc- 
casional rounds. For the most part the 
district got its medical care from harridan 
midwives and “salve doctois” who 
peddled strange “yarb” concoctions. 

Midwifery, not taught extensively in the 
U. S., interested Mary Breckinridge, 
daughter of Grover Cleveland’s Minister 
to Russia, granddaughter of John Cabell 
Breckinridge, Vice President of the U. S. 
with James Buchanan, _ great-great- 
granddaughter of John Breckinridge, At- 
torney General under Thomas Jefferson, 
second cousin to Lawyer Henry Breckin- 
ridge (Lindbergh baby case). Married 
and widowed (retaining her maiden name) 
Mrs. Breckinridge lost two children. In 
their memory she planned a Nursing Serv- 
ice. With experience as a registered nurse, 
public health worker in France in 1918 
with Anne Morgan’s group, student of 
midwifery in England, she went to work 
in Kentucky in 1925. 

No U. S. midwives were then available; 


the first Frontier Nurses were all British. 
There are now 30, half British, the rest 
U. S.-born, British-trained. All must be 
good horsewomen, registered nurses, ex- 
perienced in public health work. Living 
in nine nursing districts, they cover 700 
sq. mi. of mountain land, galloping about 
in trim riding habits and overseas caps, 
fording such streams as Greasy Fork, 
Hell-for-Certain and Big Bullskin Creeks, 
spurring ahead when they hear from a 
cabin window the hoarse shout: “Come 
on, ma’am! My woman’s mighty bad.” At 
first the mountain people were slow in 
accepting help from the Frontier Nurses, 
suspicious of such things as vaccination 
until it was pointed out that the same 
thing was done to their hogs. Now the 
demand for nurses is so great that babies 
must be booked beforehand. In seven 
years 1,000 deliveries have been made 
without a single maternal death from 
pregnancy or labor. 

As couriers among the nursing districts, 
Mrs. Breckinridge employs volunteer 
socialite horsewomen who come for three 
months each from Manhattan, Boston and 
elsewhere. Some of the sponsors of this 
week’s Belgenland dance are onetime 
couriers. Non-sectarian, the Frontier 
Nursing Service receives help from local 
denominational stations. With a small 
budget ($125,000) this year, it receives a 
small grant from the State of Kentucky, 
charges nominal fees which are often paid 
in carrots, onions, split-bottom chairs, 
quilted “kivvers.” For most of its funds 
it depends upon voluntary contributions. 
Mrs. Breckinridge oversees all activities 
from her mountain cabin, “Wendover,” 
goes out on frequent speaking and money- 
raising tours. 

Year ago she set out on a new horse. 
It was raining; she wore a blue rubber 
cape and hood as do her nurses. The wind 
blew the cape, frightened the horse. Mrs. 
Breckinridge hung on for three miles up 
Hurricane Creek. At last she rolled off, 
broke her ribs, her back. tore ligaments. 
She stayed in bed for two months, but 
went on managing the Frontier Nurses, 
by telephone. 





Joys & Sorrows 

Escorted by Swiss and Noble Guards in 
full uniform, Pope Pius XI and his papal 
court entered Consistory Hall in the Vati- 
can one day last week. There he received 
the Christmas felicitations of a score of 
cardinals, delivered in a speech by Gen- 
naro Granito Cardinal Pignatelli di Bel- 
monte, 81, dean of the Sacred College. 
As is his wont, Pius XI made reply. 

From April 2 (Passion Sunday), 1933 
to April 2, 1934 is by papal proclamation 
to be a special holy year,* celebrating the 
rgooth anniversary of the death of Jesus 
Christ. “We are not sure,” said the Pope, 
“whether the anniversary should fall in 


*Holy years, or jubilees, are usually held every 
25 years. The last was in 1925. The Pope opens 
a walled-up door of St. Peter’s at the begin- 
ning, closes it at the end. The other three Roman 
Basilicas are opened by Cardinals. Throughout 
the year, special services are held in all Roman 
Catholic churches, with special spiritual favors 
to those who attend. 





1933 or 1934. However, we proclaim it 
now because we wish to give bishops, 
priests and the faithful time to prepare. 

. . The year 1933 is generally associated 
in the minds of simple citizens with 33 
A. D., when Christ is believed to have 
died. . . . Uncertainty takes away noth- 
ing from the greatness of the infinite num- 
ber of benefits we have received. If the 
men of 2033 find more certain calculations 
for fixing the exact date they will know 
how to do their duty as we do ours now. 
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I .O000 000 lire. 


. . . What more glorious centenary cele- 
bration can there be than this, especially 
at a time when celebrating centenaries has 
become fashionable and many events of 
limited importance are honored with cele- 
brations? . . . It will be of great benefit, 
especially as the world then will not hear 
only about conflicts, disarmaments, repa- 
rations, debts, debt postponements, de- 
faults. economic and financial crises and 
individual and social miseries . but in- 
stead those of high spirituality and strong 
appeal to life and the interests of the 
| nd 

As his Christmas wish to the world Pius 
XI sent prayers for “peace, tranquillity, 
mutual confidence, friendly relations, 
greater assistance wherever are the great- 
est needs, sufficient remunerative work and 
less unfavorable and uncertain general con- 
ditions of life.” 

By ancient custom the pope lists his 
joys & sorrows of the year. Joys for Pius 
XI were: the spread of missions; Catholic 
Action; the Eucharistic Congress in Dub- 
lin (Time, June 20); the completion of 
the new Vatican art gallery; increasingly 
friendly relations with the Italian govern- 
ment; felicitations on his 75th birthday 
last May; the agreement between Bolivia 
and Paraguay to cease fighting for 24 
hours at Christmas (see p. 16). 

Papal sorrows: church difficulties in 
Mexico, Russia, Spain (see p. 15); eco- 
nomic distress throughout the world; the 
deaths of Cardinals Piffl of Vienna and 
Van Rossum of Holland. 

For a Christmas present Pius XI got 
1,000,000 lire ($51,150), raised among 
Roman Catholics throughout the world. 
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The New Pictures 


Silver Dollar (Warner). In Denver, 
Colo., where a theatre and a telephone 
exchange are named for him, Horace 
Austin Warner Tabor is well remembered. 
“Haw” Tabor was born in 1830. He grew 
up in Vermont, went to work for and mar- 
ried the shrewish daughter of a Maine 
stone-cutter. Heading West, young Tabor 
and his wife farmed in Kansas for a few 
years, then pushed on to prospect for gold 
in Colorado. Haw Tabor took to running a 
general store. In return for $64 worth 
of supplies, two German silver-diggers 
gave him a one-third interest in anything 
they found. His share turned out to be 
worth more than $1,000,000. Tabor ac- 
quired a better mine from a swindler who, 
thinking his land worthless, had sprinkled 
silver on top of it without bothering to 
look beneath the surface. Equipped with 
fabulous wealth, Tabor gave Denver a mu- 
nificent opera house with hisnameengraved 
on a two-foot block of silver. He got 
himself elected lieutenant governor, di- 
vorced his wife, Augusta, to marry a min- 
ing camp belle named Baby Doe. Presi- 
dent Arthur attended the wedding, in 
Washington, just after Haw Tabor had 
wangled himself a seat in the U. S. Senate. 
Tabor spent $1,000 on a silk and lace 
night-shirt with gold buttons; he was 
swindled out of a fortune trying to buy as 
a present for his wife the jewels which leg- 
end says Queen Isabella pawned to finance 
Christopher Columbus; for great occa- 
sions he sprinkled gold dust on his carriage 
horses. William Jennings Bryan, when he 
saw Tabor’s daughter, said her laugh had 
the ring of a silver dollar. Tabor had her 
christened Rosemary Silver Dollar Echo 
Honeymoon Tabor. When the campaign 
for free silver failed, Tabor was ruined. 
President McKinley made him postmaster 
of Denver in 1898. A year later Tabor 
died, after advising his wife never to let 
go his last silver mine, the Matchless. 

The only thing that Warner Brothers 
had to fear in making a picture about Haw 
Tabor was that the facts of his life, as 
reported in Author David Karsner’s book 
Silver Dollar, would seem too theatrical. 
This danger was averted in a skillful con- 
tinuity by Carl Erickson and Harvey 
Thew and in an amazingly successful im- 
personation of Haw Tabor (called Yates 
Martin in the picture) by Edward G. 
Robinson. Robinson makes Yates Martin 
what Haw Tabor very likely was—a gay, 
growling, vain man, dazzled and delighted 
by a world which, for a time, seemed made 
of silver. Aline MacMahon is Yates 
Martin’s first wife; Bebe Daniels is his 
second. They help Actor Robinson make 
Silver Dollar a vivid and _ perceptive 
cinema biography in which the weakest 
moment is one of the truest to fact: 
Yates Martin strolling into his Denver 
Opera House when there is no one there, 
suffering the heart attack that causes his 
death. 

Warner Brothers exploited Silver Dollar 
cleverly. Before the picture was nationally 
released last week, they distributed 12,000 
silver dollars in change to patrons who 
bought tickets at the Strand Theatre in 
Manhattan. To a special opening in Den- 


ver three weeks ago (in the Denver 
Theatre, near the Tabor Grand Opera 
House which is now a cinema theatre) so 
many notables were invited that the 
premiére was Denver’s most brilliant since 
the Tabor Grand Opera House opened 
its doors in 1881 with Maritana. Among 
the notables who failed to attend the 

















Ropinson & DANIELS 


Denver had not seen such a night since 
the original. 


Denver opening of Silver Dollar was 
Baby Doe, now a recluse who lives near 
Denver in a shack built at the entrance 
of the disused Matchless Mine. Grown 
eccentric in her dotage, she threatens to 
shoot visitors with a shotgun, wears rem- 
nants of the dresses she wore in Washing- 
ton when Haw Tabor seemed to be the 
richest man in the world. She still be- 
lieves that her daughter, Silver Dollar 
Tabor—who died, under an assumed 
name, in a Chicago brothel in 1925—is 
alive in a convent. 





—— 


Madame Butterfly (Paramount). Be- 
cause Sylvia Sidney has almond-shaped 
eyes it was inevitable that one day she 
would be given a kimono and a mop of 
black hair on top of her head, taught to 
walk with mincing steps, compelled to use 
the adjective “velly” in a squeaky treble. 
She does it all as prettily as could be ex- 
pected in Madame Butterfly, expensively 
handled as an individual production by 
Paramount’s onetime production chief, 
Benjamin Percival Schulberg. 

The story—about a U. S. naval officer 
(Cary Grant) who light-heartedly marries 
a geisha girl, deserts her when she is with 
child, returns with his U. S. wife to 
pay a call when the geisha girl has been 
hungrily awaiting his return for three 
years—seems a little forlorn with no one 
to sing Puccini’s music. For cinemaddicts 
who enjoy librettos without song it should 
provide acceptable entertainment. Typi- 
cal shot: Cary Grant heartily promising 
to return to Japan when the robins nest 
again. 


Rasputin and the Empress (Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer). The most exciting se- « 


quence in this picture is the one which 
shows Prince Chegodieff (John Barry. 
more) murdering Rasputin (Lionel Barry. 
more). The murder occurs in the cellar of 
the Chegodieff palace where the Prince, 
secreted in the pantry, has been feeding 
Rasputin poisoned. cakes and where Ras. 
putin—under the impression that he is at 
the home of a friend—has been gobbling 
them with relish, while pawing at a group 
of pretty female companions. When Ras- 
putin finds out at whose house he has been 
holding his lecherous revels, he takes 
Chegodieff downstairs and begins to shoot 
at him with a revolver. He has just fired 
the first shot when the poison begins to 
act. Chegodieff, anxious to hurry matters. 
along, tries to push Rasputin into the fire. 
When this fails, he wrestles with him, 
whacks him across the nose with a poker. 
Rasputin writhes on the floor. Chegodiefi 
then seizes an immense fire iron resem- 
bling a crow-bar and mashes Rasputin as 
though he were a potato. He is just con- 
gratulating himself on having despatched 
his antagonist when Rasputin stands up. 
His face is an indescribable pulp, spattered 
with blood and sticky morsels which ap- 
pear to be brains; nonetheless, he man- 
ages to give a Barrymore grunt. Chegodief 
takes Rasputin out into the snow, pushes 
his gory head into a river. 

That is the horrid end of Rasputin but 
not the end of horridness in Rasputin and 
the Empress. It goes on to show Tsar 
Nicholas (Ralph Morgan), the Tsarina 
(Ethel Barrymore), the Tsarevitch (Tad 
Alexander) and his sisters leaving their 
palace and being herded into a cellar where 
an enthusiastic firing squad disposes of 
them as though they were clay pigeons. 

It must not be supposed from these two 
incidents that Rasputin and the Empres 
consists entirely of gore and gunpowder 
It starts as a pedestrian historical romance 
documented with occasional” newsree 
shots. The Tsarina pats her children o 
the head. Chegodieff makes love to a lady 
in waiting (Diana Wynyard). Rasputir 
endears himself to his betters by curing thi 
ailing Tsarevitch with hypnotism. 4H 
acquires control of the governmen 
by conspiring with the head of the secre 
police, loses favor by trying to paddk 
into the bedroom of an adolescent princes 

One of the chief problems in inventing: 
picture in which all three Barrymore 
could act was to think of one in which th 
brothers would not offend the public b 
pretending sexual interest in their sister 
Rasputin not only solves this problem bu 
gives two of the Barrymores a chance t 
execute their specialties. Lionel spits o 
the floor and regurgitates even more loud) 
than he did in Grand Hotel. Ethel wears: 
nurse’s headdress like the nun’s towel shi 
had in The Kingdom of God and hums he 
lines so as to sound thoroughly regal. D: 
rector Richard Boleslavsky, importet 
from the Moscow Art Theatre, saw to! 
that the production had surface authentit 
ity, managed sometimes to make it seet 
more than what it probably is—a resource 
ful-compendium of dignified and excitini 
hokum. Good shot: Rasputin ordering thi 
Tsarevitch to look through a microscop 
at a fight between a fly and an ant, thet 
pushing the Tsarevitch away so that he cat 
see it himself. 
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Brazilian Laurel 

Young countries need heroes. Last 
July a Brazilian general busy crushing a 
revolution was given pause when one of 
the rebels, Alberto Santos-Dumont, 59, 
Brazil’s foremost air pioneer, died of 
arteriosclerosis in the enemy camp, Sao 
Paulo. The General hurriedly sent word 
to his federal troops to cease firing for a 
day, his planes to cease bombing. That 
day federal planes dropped on the great 
airman’s home proclamations hailing his 
work, deploring his political affiliations. 

By last week Alberto Santos-Dumont, 
the rebel, was forgotten. The revolution 
was over and all Brazil went to work to 
apotheosize Alberto Santos-Dumont, the 
air hero, in good South American style. 
In Rio de Janeiro’s ancient metropolitan 
Cathedral, hung with black velvet and 
flickering with candlelight, the body lay 
in a huge sarcophagus. In the murk of 
the nave, 2,000 Brazilians per hour filed 
slowly past day & night. The day of the 
funeral was a national holiday. Laurel 
leaves were strewn solidly on the Avenida 
Rio Branca for 720 ft., the distance of the 
hero’s first flight. Artillery sounded the 
body into the grave, a five-minute Brazil- 
wide silence followed Sea & land planes 
flew over in squadrons. At the grave was 
a great monument topped by a winged 
figure built by the dead man. All airplane 
manufacturers were asked to plaque 
Santss-Dumont’s likeness on all new 
planes. The Brazilian Aero League asked 
pilots the world over to wear crépe on 
their wing insignia for one year, keep si- 
lence for five minutes during the burial. 

U.S. pilots observed no silence. To put 
crépe on an airplane’s wing is against all 
aviation superstition. Whether or not in- 
sular, U. S. airmen never regarded Santos- 
Dumont as a figure in U.S. aviation. Or- 
ville Wright was one of the few who ever 
met him. 

Brazil had been long apotheosizing 
Alberto Santos-Dumont. First called 
“Father of Aviation,” he presently became 
throughout South America “first man to 
fly,’ despite his own deprecation of the 
title. “First man te fly” was Frenchman 
Jean-Francois Pilatre de Rozier, who went 
up in a captive fire-balloon in October 
1783. “First man to fly in a powered 
heavier-than-air craft” was, as every 
schoolboy knows, Orville Wright along the 
beach at Kitty Hawk, N. C. in 1903. 
Alberto Santos-Dumont first got off the 
ground with a box-kite type of powered 
machine in France three years later, rose 
20 ft., went 720 ft. in 21 sec. His machine 
added nothing to plane construction but 
his cheerful survival of many a crash 
encouraged European air daring. 

Fearless son of a rich Brazil coffee- 
planter and engineer, he inherited and in- 
dulged a mechanical bent. At 10 he drove 
a Baldwin locomotive in his father’s pri- 
vate railway. That year he saw a balloon 
ascension at a Sao Paulo fair. Sent to 
Paris at 18 to finish his education, he had 
his first balloon ascent at 24 with 
Machuron, designer of Explorer Salomon 
Auguste Andrée’s famed balloon. Straight- 
way he began fiddling with lighter-than- 
air craft, built ten airships of which No. 6 











won the 100,000-franc Deutsche prize for 
the first flight around the Eiffel Tower. 
His airships solved one by one the prob- 
lems of shrinking & expanding gas, buck- 
ling, lateral balance. Then he moved on 
to heavier-than-air machines. He never 
hesitated to risk his life on any of his 
contraptions, crashed all over France with 
impunity until 1909 when he was badly 
hurt, decided he had played out his luck. 
A pre-War Paris sight was his baby blimp 
moored to the balcony of his house 





International 


THE LATE ALBERTO SANTOS-DUMONT 


e never recovered fro razil’s greeting. 
He never recovered n Brazil’s greeting 


whence he stepped into its tiny gondola, 
sailed down the street. Long a resident of 
France and a Francophile, he was accused 
during the War of espionage by the French 
Government which later apologized and 
decorated him for Wartime air work. In 
his last years he evolved a 33-lb. machine 
to help people walk more quickly & ef- 
fortlessly, climb mountains with ease. 

Having lived chiefly in France since 
1890, he sailed at last in December 1928, 
for Brazil. His return was an heroic but 
tragic event. The official plane Alberto 
Santos-Dumont flew forth to greet the 
hero apropos, fell into a tailspin, drowned 
all 14 greeters. Alberto Santos-Dumont 
never recovered from the shock. 


First "Gyro Death 

Until last fortnight, Death had come to 
no man in an autogyro. Then LePere et 
Cie., French autogyro manufacturers, be- 
gan experiments with a new type of auto- 
gyro, lacking auxiliary wings, movable tail 
surfaces, ailerons, supporting itself solely 
by its rotor which could be tilted from 
side to side or fore-&-aft, then locked in 
the new position. Test Pilot Pierre Martin 
took it up at the Villacoublay airdrome. 
He forgot to release the lock on the fore- 
&-aft control before he left the ground. 
His autogyro dropped from an altitude of 
only 150 ft., crashed & killed Pilot Pierre 
Martin. Hastily U. S. autogyro manufac- 
turers pointed out last week that the fatal 
machine was a distant, experimental cousin 
of their product 


ae ss 


Didrikson Decision 

When the Amateur Athletic Union sus- 
pended Mildred (“Babe”) Didrikson, the 
one-girl track team of Dallas, Tex., on sus- 
picion of having sold an automobile testi- 
monial (Time, Dec. 19), many an observer 
reflected that if ever it was logical for 
anyone to make a living from athletic 
ability, it was logical for Babe Didrikson, 
expert exponent of all sports. Last week. 
while the A. A. U. pondered her case, she 
announced that they need ponder no longer, 
that she would turn professional out & out. 
The Southern A. A. U. soon announced 





that she was exonerated, reinstated. But 
logical Babe Didrikson closed her thin 


lips, shook her long jaw, stuck to her de- 
cision. She said she wanted to write about 
sports and perhaps other subjects, also 
“do some film work.” Further Didrikson 
plans: 

“Just by way of keeping myself in train- 
ing, I am seriously considering taking up 
long-distance swimming in a big way. It 
is one branch of athletics I have not spe- 
cialized in before. I became interested in 
it seriously for the first time at the Olym- 
pic Games. It awakened a latent ambition 
to do something real in that sphere. 

“But I realize that I am too light in 
weight to withstand the gruelling en- 
durance test of a long distance swim. I 
want to swim around Manhattan Island 
then do both the English Channel and the 
Hellespont. That means I'll have to put 
on some extra poundage. Quite a lot of 
it, for I weigh only 130 now. 

“So I have already doubled my food 
intake. Until a week ago, I’d been eating 
only one meal a day. My friends say I’m 
sure to lose my slim figure (they say I’m 
slim) but if I do I’m sure I can get it back 
again. I’ve done more difficult things. . . .” 


Who Won 

Slick-haired Ralph Greenleaf: the 
pocket billiards championship of the 
world, for the 13th time; by winning nine 
matches (in one of which he made the 





° 





tournament’s high run of 106). losing 
none; in Manhattan. 
Runner-up to Greenleaf was the 


youngest player of the ten who were good 
enough to enter the tournament—chipper 
little Jimmy Caras of Wilmington, Del. 
Playing for the world’s championship for 
the first time in his career, he became 22 on 
the day that he won one of the six matches 
that put him in a tie for second place with 
Erwin Rudolph and Andrew Ponzi. In 
the play-off, Caras beat Rudolph by 125- 
to-78. Later the same day he disposed 
of Ponzi, 125-to-94, in a match which 
ended with Caras’ dangerous cut-shot for 
the right-hand upper corner pocket— 
when, if he had been a little less sure of 
himself, he might have broken a cluster to 
put Ponzi out of position instead of try- 
ing to run out the game. Son of a Greek 
pool parlor proprietor, Caras learned to 
play when he was 7 and so small he had 
to stand on a soap-box. He uses a 20-02. 
cue, opens his mouth ferociously when 
making a run, takes no exercise for fear of 
becoming muscle bound, supports nine 
members of his family on his winnings. 
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MEDICINE 











Broadened Vision 


The most discussed presentation at the 
meeting of the American Academy of Op- 
tometry in Chicago last week was Dr. 
William Feinbloom’s method of restoring 
vision to the g8% blind. Two out of five 
blind people can see 2%. Heretofore they 
have been able to read books, magazines 
and newspapers only with the help of com- 
pact field glasses which they wore as spec- 
tacles. Such telescopic spectacles both 
magnify the print (the optical effect) and 
seem to bring it closer to the eyes (the 
psychological effect). Those advantages 
become troubles as soon as the purblind 
wearer moves around or deals with moving 
objects. Nothing seems to be where it 
actually is. 

Dr. Feinbloom, chief optometrist of 
Manhattan’s West Side Hospital, applied 
himself to the problem of making a pair 
of spectacles which would magnify things, 
yet keep them at their distance. 

Magnifying glasses are ordinarily spher- 
ical, theoretically sections of glass balls. 
They give a balanced enlargement to all 
objects. Another kind of magnifying glass 
exists, cut from along the curve of a glass 
cylinder. Such cylindrical lenses make 
things seem broader than tall, or taller 
than broad. They make convenient read- 
ing glasses. 

Telescopic spectacles with triple cylin- 
drical (instead of spherical) lenses in each 
eyepiece answered Dr. Feinbloom’s prob- 
lem. By trial & error he found best re- 
sults by enlarging images vertically 1.3 
times the natural, horizontally 1.8 times 
the natural. Objects seem wider than in 
reality. Ordinary men seem corpulent. As 
soon as purblind users of the Feinbloom 
spectacles become used to widened vision 
they can do ordinary work. Wearers are 
now operating stores, working in factories. 
Some are doctors. 

Delighted with Dr. Feinbloom’s inven- 
tion and his permitting any eye specialist 
to make the device without royalties, the 
American Academy of Optometry gave 
him $1,000. He will use the money to give 
free spectacles to poor patients. 


@———= 


Bloodgood v. Fear 
Johns Hopkins’ Dr. Joseph Colt Blood- 


good is a cancer expert who always “goes 
the whole hog” on what excites him. Last 
week he arranged to blarney & bully the 
fear out of his patients. This is a recent 
reversal of Dr. Bloodgood’s clinical at- 
titude. Heretofore he has preached: get 
an early diagnosis, no matter if you must 
scare the wits out of the people. Anti- 
cancer propaganda has had a fear motif, 
condoned only for its salutary effect on 
a supposedly ignorant, obtuse public. 

Mental disease is a vast public problem. 
It has become a question of whether to 
let people die cancerous and sane, or wit- 
less from suspicion of cancer. Cancero- 
phobia is a serious psychosis. 

Dr. Bloodgood has arranged for Man- 
hattan’s Dr. Edward Spencer Cowles to 
organize a psychiatric clinic in association 
with the Bloodgood cancer clinic in Bal- 
timore. Dr. Cowles, whose methods 
mystify and estrange many of his col- 





leagues, has a rich private practice, a 
large charity clientele in Manhattan. 

For ten years Dr. Cowles directed 
the “Body & Soul” medical clinic of 
Manhattan’s St. Marks-in-the-Bouwerie, 
where with noteworthy success he re- 
organized bewildered minds of _ that 
Episcopalian congregation and their het- 
erogeneous East Side-West Side guests. 
Bishop William Thomas Manning ob- 
jected, forced the “Body & Soul” clinic 
out of St. Mark’s (Time, July 25). Dr. 
Cowles organized the Cowles Psychiatric 
Foundation which conducts a free clinic 
in a public hall which he & rich friends 
have hired for philanthropy. 

The Cowles treatment for sick minds— 
after any body, nerve, or brain diseases 
have been treated—is to give the patients 
mild medication and then to force them 





Acme 
Jouns Hopxtns’ BLoopcoop 
He sent for Park Avenue’s Cowles. 


to do the very things which they fear to 
do. Hard reason and scant sympathy 
accomplish much in the large, book-&- 
furniture crowded consulting room of his 
private Park Avenue Hospital. 

Dr. Bloodgood’s maddened cancer pa- 
tients Dr. Cowles expects to calm with 
reason, compel with sense. Dr. Cowles 
will divide his time between Baltimore 
and Manhattan (traveling by plane), be- 
ginning soon after New Year’s. How he 
deals with neurotic patients Dr. Blood- 
good does not much care. Dr. Bloodgood’s 
prime interest is to see many cancer cases, 
and to see them early in their disease. 
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Consumptive Girls 


The caroling mouths of Carol Volkman, 
7, and her brother George, 3, printed on 
Christmas Seals brought the National 
Tuberculosis Association about $3,500,000 
this year. The Christmas Seal sale last 
year totaled $4,532,005.18. The difference 
means the curtailment of many anti- 
tuberculosis activities. But one aim will 
not be scanted: attack on the problem of 
why twice as many young women as young 


men between the ages of 15 and 24 die 
from tuberculosis. 

Since last’ week the experts know what 
the tuberculous girl is like, can pick her 
from the crowd. Edna E. Nicholson, 
investigator, described the typical tuber- 
culous girl after looking at the coffins and 
talking to the relatives of the 678 girls 
who died of tuberculosis in New York 
City during 1929. 

The typical t.b. girl, reported Miss 
Nicholson “is not the girl who gads about 
drinking, smoking, and concentrating on 
wild parties until the small hours of the 
morning. 
does she overstrain herself in athletics, 
Neither is she a down-trodden factory 
worker from the slums. She is apt to be 


the third in a family of five children, one 


of whom died fairly young. Her father 
is engaged in some form of manufacturing 
or mechanical industry and her mother 
does not work outside the home. The 
family’s income is in the neighborhood of 
$50 a week, on which they live comfort- 
ably in a six-room house or apartment, 
and the girl spends her entire life at home. 
She starts to school at the usual age and 
leaves shortly before her sixteenth birth 
day. Within a few months she goes to 
work in an office which is about 30 minutes 
traveling distance from home. For al- 
most two years she does clerical work 
about seven and a half hours a day, five 
and a half days a week. She wears the 
usual type of clothing, including light- 
weight hose and underwear, and a heavy 
coat which her parents are satisfied is 
adequate. Throughout her life she has a 
good appetite and does not diet. She is 
regarded as a fairly quiet ‘home girl,’ who 
does not keep irregular hours and aver- 
ages between eight and nine hours sleep 
a night. 

“She first menstruates when about 1 
years of age; has never married nor had 
a history of pregnancy. She has not, to 
the knowledge of her family, ever been 
in close contact with an active case of 
tuberculosis. When out of school a little 
over three years and working almost two 
the first recognized symptom of tuber 
culosis appears. She consults a physician 
within a month, and three or four week 
later the diagnosis of tuberculosis is made 
She does not attend a clinic but spend 
almost six months in a tuberculosis sap. 
atorium or hospital. In about a yea 
after the first recognized symptom @ 
tuberculosis, and when under medicd 
supervision less than a year, she dies.” 

In England where ‘tuberculosis amont 
young women is also prevalent, two men 
Drs. Ronald Walshaw & Gordon Smith 
county tuberculosis officers for Worcester 
shire, blame cinemas and dance _ halk 
Girls, they find, rush home from office, 
store or factory, snatch a hasty, insuff 
cient meal, prance out to entertainment. 

That may account for some U. S. cases 
thinks Miss Nicholson. Nonetheless, st 
and other students are convinced “thd 
the primary cause of increased tuber 
culosis mortality among young women li¢ 
in biological rather than environmenté 
factors. For physiological reasons whié 
are not abnormal nor pathological in aif 
way, young women are, always have beet 
and very likely will continue to be mom 
susceptible to fatal tuberculosis than af 
other groups of the population.” 


She is not a diet faddist, nor - 
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SKF Bearings on Steel Mill 
Crane for 16 Years...Are Good 
for 16 More! 


What matters it to the great Pennsylvania steel 
mill whose giant crane is pictured here that the 
SUS Bearings on which it has operated for 16 
years cost a little more to buy. The important 
thing is that they performed even beyond the 
fondest expectations of the engineers who 
specified them... that never once in all that 
period did they hold up production by falling 
down... and that apparently they are still 





good for 16 more years of unfailing service, 
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that counts. 


SalS INDUSTRIES, Incorporated 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


KF 


BALL& ROLLER BEARINGS 






SS Bearings on this Pennsylvania steel mill crane have served since 1916 
without adjustment and without showing appreciable wear. The bearings appar- 
ently are good for another sixteen years of trouble-free service. 
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A PROMISE IS ONLY A PROMISE 
--- PERFORMANCE IS mISTORY 
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MUSIC 


Boston on the Air 

When hard times came and rich men 
were no longer able to help support sym- 
phony orchestras, more than one U. S. or- 
chestra was saved by radio. Several or- 
chestras have been helped by commercial 
sponsors. Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem has the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
as sustaining features. But National 
Broadcasting Co. has not felt like paying 
a major orchestra’s price until last week, 
when it signed up the Boston Symphony 
for ten Saturday night concerts beginning 
New Year’s Eve. The fee was not disclosed 
but the Boston Symphony badly needs 
whatever it can get. Boston’s band has 
never been offered a sizeable radio con- 
tract before. To help meet this season’s 
deficit, which without N. B. C.’s help 
would have run to some $93,000, Conduc- 
tor Sergei Koussevitsky and his non-union 
orchestra (only one in the U. S.) lately 
offered to turn back $46,000 from their 
salaries. 
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Sissy in Vienna 

At the proud old Theater an der Wien 
last week a story was enacted which every 
good Viennese knows: the courtship of 
young Emperor Franz Josef and Elizabeth, 
16-year-old, harum-scarum daughter of 
Bavaria’s Duke Max. Elizabeth, whose 
nickname was Sissy, was the favorite of 
her father who roved the forests with 
woodcutter friends, played the zither, be- 
haved more like a peasant than a duke. 
Sissy’s shrewish mother intended the 
elder daughter Helene to be Franz 
Josef’s wife. Sissy went along with 
them when the Bavarian duchess took 
Helene to Ischl to meet the young Em- 
peror, came near being sent home when 
she soaked herself in Rosenheim watering 
the horses. But in the play last week, 
adapted by Ernst and Hubert Mareschka 
from a comedy by Ernst Deosy and Gus- 
tav Holm, Sissy tagged along afterwards 
with the incorrigible duke. Their journey 
in a post-chaise was silhouetted against a 
screen while the orchestra played an amus- 
ing accompaniment. In Ischl the Sissy of 
the play disguised herself as a midinette, 
became betrothed to the Emperor in the 
room where 61 years later he signed the 
declaration of war against Serbia. 

The Herr Professor who wrote the 
music for last week’s operetta and stood 
in the pit to conduct it was just as fa- 
miliar to the Viennese audience as the ro- 
mantic Viennese story. He was Violinist 
Fritz Kreisler, born and brought up in 
Vienna, son of a Viennese doctor, soldier 
in a Viennese regiment, sole support in 
dark post-War days of many a Viennese 
orphan. For Sissy, his second operetta 
since the War, Kreisler wrote charming, 
familiar music. He used themes from his 
“Caprice Viennois” and from “Liebes- 
freud,” violin pieces so fluent and lilting 
that longest-faced critics have not fussed 
at their lack of profundity. “Wine Is My 
Weakness” and “With Eyes Like Thine, 
Tis Sin to Weep” are two new pieces the 
Viennese relished. If Sissy visits the 
U. S., Kreisler will take out tunes he has 
borrowed from Apple Blossoms, the oper- 


etta which he wrote in collaboration 
with Composer Victor Jacobi 13 years 
ago. Apple Blossoms never saw Vienna 
but it made Kreisler a tidy sum in 
its long Broadway run. Kreisler wrote 
Sissy frankly hoping that it too would 
make him money, a fact which would have 
surprised last week’s audience far more 











International 


THE KREISLERS 
Monte Carlo tided them over. 


than the music did or the sentimental en- 
thusiasm with which Vienna Socialists re- 
acted to the old Habsburg tale. 

Early last summer Kreisler thought he 
would have to part with some of the 
rare books and manuscripts which he has 
stored in his house near Berlin but he and 
Mrs. Kreisler (the former Harriet Lies, 
daughter of a U. S. tobacco merchant) 
went to Monte Carlo, won $10,000 which 


tided them over. 
———e 

Les Classiques du Hot 

The U. S. produced jazz music but it 
has little critical discrimination, no au- 
thoritative history of jazz. It has re- 
mained for Europe, which first understood 
the poetry of Poe and the architecture of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, to produce an ex- 
tensive and scholarly appreciation of 
U.S. jazz. In a book called Aux Frontiéres 
du Jazz, now current in Paris, Robert Gof- 
fin, Belgian musical essayist, explains 
fastidiously what every good jazz musician 
knows but few would. be able to express: 
that the true heroes of jazz are not the 
well-advertised Whitemans, Lombardos 
and Vallées, but an inner circle of such 
amazing virtuosi as Saxophonists Jimmy 
Dorsey, Coleman Hawkins, Frank Trum- 
bauer, Adrian Rollini; Trumpeters Louis 
Armstrong, Red Nichols, the late Bix 
3eiderbecke; Trombonists Miff Mole, 
Jack Teagarden, Tommy Dorsey. M. Gof- 
fin distinguishes between le jazz straight 
et hot, denotes les classiques du hot, dis- 
cusses their sources and development, ar- 
rives at a conclusion which has long 
seemed obvious to devotees: that the best 
jazz, which enjoys little public ‘recog- 
nition, is an intricately exciting music, 
with the true “blues” the only original 
contribution of the U. S. to musical his- 
tory. 





SCIENCE 


Atom Projector 

At Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.) 
Physicist Karl Lark-Horovitz last week 
showed big magic lantern pictures of 
atoms in action. In oldtime magic lan- 
terns, a strong light shone through an 
illustrated glass slide. A lens projected 
an enlarged image of the picture upon a 
screen several feet away from the lantern. 
In Dr. Lark-Horovitz’s arrangement the 
screen is a sheet of sensitive photographic 
film g ft. from the lantern light. The 
lantern light is a vacuum tube projecting 
a strong beam of x-rays. For slides he used 








a thin sheet of copper or shallow contain- - 


ers of volatile liquids, The copper slide 
yielded the most striking results. 

When the x-rays strike the copper plate 
they pass through the submicroscopic lat- 
tice which the copper atoms form, cast a 
fence-like shadow upon the screen. When 


Dr. Lark-Horovitz adds energy to the cop- 


per plate by heating it, electrons jump : 


from one energy level to another in the 
copper atoms, and the “pickets” in the 
x-ray picture shift a perceptible distance. 
Pr. Lark-Horovitz calculates the intra- 
atomic movements at one 200,000,000th 


part of an inch, 


A 
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Trundle Submarine 

At the bottom of Long Island Sound, 
close to Manhattan Island, sea-exploring 
Dr. William Beebe last week slapped at 
a wayward fish, caught a clam and a star- 
fish, without getting his trousers wet by 
the cold, filthy water. A new-type, little 
submarine demonstrated for the first time 
by Simon Lake, submarine pioneer, en 
abled Dr. Beebe to make his gesture. 

The newest Lake product is 22 ft. long, 
6 ft. wide, weighs to tons, carries a crew 
of two, has room for two more. Attached 
to the bottom are sprocketed wheels which 
enable the vessel to trundle over the sei 
bottom, under floating structures. A man 
hole in the craft’s bottom opens wher 
internal air pressure exceeds externa 
water pressure, enables a diver to walk 
outdoors or an investigative Beebe t 
make comfortable, direct observations 0 
fish life. The device can move a shor 
distance by its own power. But ordinaril 
a mother ship will tow it to the site 
diving operations, will there drag it ove 
the bottom, supply air and electricity. It 
maximum working depth is 300 ft. 

Mr. Lake, who has been building sul 
marines since 1894, built this one # 
“the first purely commercial type in th 
world.” His financier is M. S$. Moss, Ma 
hattan showman. They expect to sell thei 
machines to the sponge, coral, pearl, nact 
and edible shellfish industries. Mr. Lake 
who at 66 still hopes to make a stab! 
fortune from submarines, enthusiasticall 
projects “possibilities for the submarit! 
in the recovery of gold and oil, laying ¢ 
submarine pipes and cables, surveys ¢ 
harbors and coastal waters, and possi! 
naval use for life-saving and salvage oper! 
tions.” 

Entrepreneur Moss insisted on namiti 
the new vessel Explorer. This disappointtt 
Designer Lake who, because the smd 
submarine can trundle sidewise over tl 
sea floor, ached to call her Crab. 
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EDUCATION | 


Floggers 

Into a University of Oklahoma fra- 
ternity house, one midnight three weeks 
ago, strode six burly students in black 
robes with black hoods bearing the letters 
D.D.M.C. They aroused an 18-year-old 
sophomore. “Come with us, Bill Stephens,” 
intoned a leader darkly. Student Stephens 
stumbled from his bed. Outside it was 
19° Fahrenheit. In his pajamas he was 
escorted to a field three miles from the 
University town of Norman. There the 
black-robes lashed Student Stephens ten 
times across the back with a three-quarter- 
inch rope. Then they gave him an over- 
coat, a pair of boots, told him to walk 








“ ° . | 
home and “take time to think before | 
writing any more such stories.” 

William Stephens is campus cor- | 


respondent for the Oklahoma City Times 
and Daily Oklahoman. He had written 
that University fraternity “pledges” were 
in rebeilion against the “mop-handle 
bondage” of menial tasks put upon them 
during initiation. The floggers who pun- 
ished him for his criticism had assumed 
the garb of a secret, banned society Rover- 
boyishly entitled the ‘““‘Deep Dark Mystery 


Club.” 





Student Stephens demanded that his | 


floggers be punished. The University’s 
President William Bennett Bizzell ordered 
an investigation. The Oklahoma City 
newspaper urged criminal prosecution 
under the State “anti-mask” law. Gov- 
ernor William Henry (“Alfalfa Bill’) 
Murray, who has often called athletics and 
fraternities “tomfoolery and _ idleness,” 
exclaimed that “the modern system of 
universities begets lawlessness.”’ He. too, 
demanded that the floggers be exposed 
and punished. 

Fortnight ago President Bizzell obtained 
confessions from 14 members of the Deep 


Dark Mystery Club. The Board of 
Regents ordered them expelled. The 
group included four footballers, the 


basketball captain, last year’s swimming 
captain, the top-ranking tennis player, a 
poloist, a boxer and a track man. Last 
week they all went back io classes on the 
campus. 

The Oklahoma City Times and Daily 
Oklahoman have criticized and ridiculed 
Governor Murray during his campaigns 
and during his present administration. 
When the floggers of Correspondent 


William Stephens learned of their expul- | 


sion they went to Governor Murray for a 
late night conference. They agreed to 
disband the Deep Dark Mystery Club. 
Next day Governor Murray reinstated 
them, praised their “nobleness of spirit 
and good citizenship,” added that he would 





pardon them even if they were criminally | 


prosecuted. 


In Montclair, N. J. last week Guy B. 
Rose, principal of Glenfield Elementary 
& Junior High School. was charged with 
beating 11-year-old Delardo Leva about 
the head and back with a rubber hose 
(“gold-fish”). Sabatto Leva, father, de- 


clared that as a result his son had con- 


tracted rheumatic fever aggravated by 
a weakened heart. Principal Rose was 
paroled pending grand jury action. 





Is He Foolish 


or is he Not ? 


\ 


‘Takes 





a daily workout... 


has no time for his'TEETHand GUMS 


This man has the right idea about 
his general physical condition. But he 
needs to be reminded that his teeth 
and gums are suffering from neglect. 

He has already noticed a trace of 
“‘pink’’ upon his tooth brush. His 
gums are flabby—tender—they bleed 
readily. Modern foods are too soft 
to keep them firm and healthy. He 
should be keeping his gums in condi- 
tion with Ipana and massage. 

You don't want your teeth to be 
dull and grayish. You certainly 
don’t want to have gingivitis or Vin- 
cent’s disease or any other gum trou- 
ble. You don’t want sound teeth 
endangered. 

Then—check “‘pink tooth brush.”’ 
Clean your teeth with Ipana. But 
each time, rub a little extra Ipana 
into those sluggish, tender gums. There's 
ziratol in Ipana, and this tones the gums 
back to health. 

Your teeth will look brighter almost at 





once. Soon your gums will be decidedly 
firmer. Continue with Ipana and massage 
—and you won't be bothered with “‘pink 
tooth brush.”’ 


Avoid “Pink Tooth Brush” with 


IPANA 


and Massage 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-131 
73 West Screet, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me atrial tube of IPANA TOOTH 





PASTE. Enclosed is a three-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 

Name = — 7 — 
————— — ~ 

City— Stare 
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af " 
Spacious 


72 . 
C 0 the spacious elegance 


of yesterday She Gotham 
has added the luxurious 


co mfort of to- dav. 


Ft is in the heart of 
C Fifth Alveniie’s smart- 
est shops and hotels— 
and whether your visit 
is long or short, you will 


find the rates surprising. 


ly modera te, 


fhe Gethane 


FIFTH AVENUE 
at 55th STREET 
NEW YORK CiTY 


Max A. Haering, Resident Manager 





PLAZA bore! 


an.CABANA SUN CLUB 































MIAMI BEACH 
FLORIDA 


In these capricious 
times, there are still 
those who establish 
limits beyond which 
they refuse to sacrifice 
their standards of per- 
sonal living. Of such 
is the Roney Plaze 


clientele. Preferting 
America’s finest Ocean 
Front Hotel, because, 
while it has adjusted its 
rates commensurately 
with present overhead 
costs, it has not lowered 
those high standards of 
guest comfort, extraord- 
inary service and 
interesting social life 
which have made it 
famous. » . » 
N. B. T. Roney 
President 
Edward B. Jouffret 
Managing Director 


Open from Dec. 10th 











“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Named greatest U. S. woman of the 
century (1832-1932) in a nation-wide 
free-for-all-women poll to select the 
twelve whose likenesses will appear in a 
frieze in the Social Science Building at 
Chicago’s Century of Progress was Mary 
Baker Eddy with 102,762 votes. Second 
with 99,147 was Jane Addams, Others: 
Clara Barton, Frances Elizabeth Wil- 
lard, Susan Brownell Anthony, Helen 
Adams Keller, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Julia Ward Howe, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Amelia Earhart Putnam, Mary 
Lyon, Dr. Mary Emma Woolley. 

In Chicago, Runner-up Addams an- 
nounced her own list of twelve greatest, 
dropping six poll winners including her- 
self. Her substitutes: Lucy Stone Black- 
well, Julia Clifford Lathrop, Florence 
Kelley, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Dr. Flor- 
ence Rena Sabin, Lillian Wald. 

Last fortnight The New Yorker printed 
a rimed petition to the Mayor of New 
York, addressed by Poet Arthur Guiter- 
man in behalf of the City’s begrimed pub- 
lic statues. Next issue appeared with a 
five-stanza reply in fluent doggerel, signed 
by smart little Acting Mayor Joseph 
Vincent (“Holy Joe”) McKee. Excerpt: 

I toc had noted the condition 

That caused you, Sir, to make petition. 

I’ve pitied Washington and Skene, 

As poor white marble turned to green, 

And Booth and Tilden, Grant and 

Payne, 

Resembled something off the Maine. 

And with these statues I annoyed 

The men who find for unemployed 

The work they are assigned to do, 

While this depression they fight through. 


Caught cribbing, a University of Utah 











| class in Chinese political thought was thus 


reproved by its professor, Utah’s Senator- 
elect Elbert Duncan Thomas: “If you 
are going to cheat or steal, get something 
worth while. Be clever and make the other 
fellow pay. Don’t get caught. I have been 
fooling people all my life. The first peo- 
ple I fooled were my parents. When I 
grew up I fooled my wife when I married 
her. Now I have played a joke on 117,000 
Utah voters. However, only about 2,000 


| of these knew whom they were voting for. 


There were some I couldn’t fool, but 
that’s all right, because they were being 
fooled by someone else [Reed Smoot].” 





sald, burly, able Artist George Benja- 
min Luks, 65, onetime signpainter, circus 
wagon decorator, newspaper cartoonist in 
Cuba, oldtime rowdy Bohemian, began to 
worly about making a sideshow spectacle 
of himself after promising the Artists’ Co- 

| operative Market in Manhattan that he 
would paint a portrait of Dancer Doris 
Humphrey, for charity, before an audi- 
| ence of gaping New Yorkers. Coming well 
fortified for the ordeal, Artist Luks leaped 

| on the platform, shouted at the aston- 
| ished gathering: ‘I’m George Luks and 
I’m a rare bird! . . . You might as well 

| leave the platform, young woman. I’m not 


goint to paint a portrait, I’m going to tell 
these people something about the art 
racket. ... This country has been im. 
posed on by French superior salesman- 
ship [see p. 32]. It is the victim of cheap 
little lawyers who become diplomats, and 
financiers who let their wives buy pictures 
from dealers who perfume them with bom. 
bast and saddle them with trash.” 

A large man broke into this harangue 
with loud cries of, “Braggart! Fakah! 











GeorceE BENJAMIN LUKS 


“I’m a rare bird!” 


Braggart!” George Luks charged down 
seized the loud one by the scruff of thi 
neck; “I’m old enough to be your father 
but I’ll lay you cold if you don’t apole 
gize. You're not talking to George Luk 
now, you’re talking to ‘Chicago Whitey 
the best barroom fighter in America. . . 

When most of the scandalized audien 
had fled, Artist Luks subsided, laughe 
smoked a cigaret and then—for the benef 
of a few adoring disciples—painted a skil 
ful little sketch. 


4» 
=<) 








Arrested in New York on two grat 
larceny indictments was eccentric Jeas 
ette M. Lewis, 50, stocky, grey-hair 
onetime Greenwich Village restaurat 
cook who was given a loud hail (“Savi 
of Labrador”) and quick farewell by t! 
Press when she offered to lend Newfoun 
land $109,000,000 during its 1931 fina’ 
cial crisis (Trme, Aug. 10, 1931). 
Brooklyn druggist said he had paid bh 
$4,000 for a quarter-interest in twell 
Newfoundland mines, later found th 
were owned by Montreal’s Henry Co: 
grove Bellew. Snapped Financier Lew 
leaving court: “When I get ready to ta 
there will be plenty to tell.” 


—-- 





Preparing to depart for a U. S. lectu' 
tour, Britain’s melancholy-looking Pot 
Laureate John Masefield announced ! 
would not return to his famed home 4! 
private theatre on Boar’s Hill near Oxfor 
would reside instead in Pinbury, Glouct 
tershire. Reason: the roaring planes of 
new airfield two miles from Boar’s Hill. 
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Scourge’s End 


Rare is the dog-owner who has not seen 
one of his animals grow dull, lose appetite, 
begin to cough, vomit, twitch, discharge 
from nose and eyes, or show some other 
of distemper’s dismal symptoms. He has 
watched despairingly, knowing his dog 
would probably die or be permanently 
marked by this worst danger to dogs. Un- 
til three years ago, distemper seemed an 
inevitable part of almost every dog’s life. 
Uncertain of its cause, veterinarians were 
helpless to cure or prevent it. 

In 1923 The Field, British sporting 
weekly, organized a movement to seek the 
cause and cure of distemper, began solicit- 
ing funds in Britain, Canada and the U. S. 
Headed by the Duke of Portland, the Field 
Distemper Council was adorned by the 
Duke of Buccleugh, the Duke of Beaufort, 
Lord Chesterfield, Lord Mildmay of Flete 
and many another noble & sporting name. 
Dr. Patrick Playfair Laidlaw, pathologist, 
and Major George William Dunkin, veter- 
inarian, were given charge of research. 
Now, after nearly a decade, the Council 
has felt justified in disbanding, placing the 
crown of unqualified success upon its 
work. Its final report is published by the 
American Kennel Club’s’ Veterinarian 
Edwin Reginald Blamey in the January 
American Kennel Gazette. 

Comparable to the human scourges of 
influenza and infantile paralysis is canine 
distemper. An ancient disease, it has been 
endemic, occasionally epidemic, wherever 
dogs are found. It is both contagious and 
infectious. Young dogs are more sus- 
ceptible to it than old, purebreds more 
than mongre!s. Distemper kills about half 
its victims. Many of those recovering are 
permanently afflicted with twitching, par- 
tial paralysis, palsy, or a condition re- 
sembling sleeping sickness 

In 1905 Carré announced but did not 
prove that distemper is caused by a filter- 
able virus. Only animals which have 
never been exposed to disease are useful 
in experiment. Researchers Laidlaw & 
Dunkin bred their own pups, kept them 
in a rigidly sanitary compound When, 
by inoculation, they could produce dis- 
temper in these dogs, they knew they had 
isolated its virus. It was easy then fo pre- 
pare a protective vaccine. From the blood 
of dogs hyperimmunized by repeated in- 
jections of vaccine and virus, they de- 
veloped a curative serum. 

To keep a healthy dog from ever having 
distemper it is now necessary only to in- 
ject in it (preferably at the age of three 
months) two doses of Laidlaw-Dunkin 
vaccine, followed fortnight later by a dose 

f living virus. Preferred by some dog- 
owners because it involves only one trip 
to the veterinarian is a simultaneous inocu- 
lation with serum and virus. Theoretically 
sound, the practical worth of the simulta- 
neous method has not yet been established 
To cure sick dogs, an injection of serum 
during the e: arly stages of the disease has 
proven effective. 

Three years ago the Lederle Labora- 
tories began producing Laidlaw-Dunkin 
preparations in the U. S. Use and success 
have been widespread. Inoculating 163 





purebred pups, Cornell’s Dr. Charles 
Rupert Stockard found 92% immune on 
exposure to infection, 445% exhibiting only 
slight symptoms of the disease. Only three 
were severely affected by inoculation. 
Ready to join dog-owners in fervent 
gratitude to the Field Council and its re- 
searchers is many a fur-breeder. Dis- 
temper has often wiped out stocks of silver 


fox, ferret, fitch, mink, fisher. Preliminary 
experiments indicate that the Laidlaw- 
Dunkin treatment will be effective for 


these animals too. 


50 Dead Gangsters 

With Depression, Yellowstone tourists 
have grown fewer, hotel scraps scarcer, 
bears hungrier. In Washington last week 
Director Horace Marden Albright an- 
nounced that the National Park Service 
had been forced to-kill 49 Yellowstone 


black bears, one grizzly during last sum- 
mer and autumn. 
The worst offenders among the Park’s 


550 black bears, 175 grizzlies were ear- 
marked or had their feet painted so they 
would leave tracks when they broke into 


cabins or automobiles. For repeated 
offenses the penalty was death by bullet. 
Said’ Director Albright last week: ‘‘They 


didn’t mean any harm. but when they de- 
veloped gangster habits among the tour- 
ists . . . we had to kill them.” 


a 


Death Flight 


High over Quebec there soared last week 
for the first time in many years great 
flocks of fat, black & white sea-birds. fly- 
ing toward the St. Lawrence River basin 
and death. They were Arctic murres (also 
called guillemots), cousins of the little 
auks who were storm-bound in Manhattan 
last month (Time, Dec. 5). The cause of 
their periodic suicide flight is a mystery 
which Canadian ornithologists hope this 
year to solve. 

A crow-sized bird with set-back legs 
which make it stand upright like a penguin, 
the murre breeds in colonies on Arctic cliff 
ledges. It lays an egg pointed at one end 
so that it rolls in a circle, does not fall off 
the ledge. Once hunted for oil as were the 
extinct greab auks, murres have grown 
scarce, are now protected by treaty be- 
tween the U. S. and Canada. Only Indians 
and Eskimos may eat their eggs or kill 
them for food. 

Like the little auk, the murre feeds on 
ocean crustacea, starves inland. Last week 
Dr. William Reid Blair, director of New 
York’s Bronx Zoo, thought the murres’ 
death flight might be caused by a cyclical 
failure in their food supply, 


~ . 


Mr. & Mrs. Bird 

Alarmed at the plight of U. S. bfrds 
whose food supply has been buried under 
deep snow, Audubon Society officials re- 
cently went to the Post Office Department 


with an idea. Last week First Assistant 
Postmaster General Arch Coleman an- 
nounced that bird-lovers may mail 
cracked corn and small grain, to be scat- 
tered by tural mail carriers along theit 
routes. Sufficient address. “Mr. & Mrs 
Bird, Re F. D.” 




















Gu est Cruises 


TO THE 


WEST INDIES 
and CARIBBEAN 


© CHOOSE from a famous 
group of spotless liners, led by 

six ma jnificent new ships aca 
enjoy an voyage with 
highly personalized, more-than- 
merely-courteous service ... to 
besides, the most modern 
shipboard with deck 
swim- 
“table 


intimate 


enjoy, 
facilities 
lancing, outdoor 
ming pool and a delici 
that’s what it means to 
Guest Cruise of the 
Fleet! It’s the smart way t 
real American Tropics 
vessel }uilt for the tropics 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS and 
newest type mechanical ventila- 
KY tion for tropical « 
FROM NEW YORK—A wide 
selection of cruises of 10 to 18 days 
or more—variously to HAVANA 
yer PANAMA, COLOM 
BIA, COSTARICA, GUATEMALA. 
Rates vary from $125 to $195 min. 
a mn upon cruise selected. 
ailin Thursday Saturdays 


and Sunday 


FROM NEW ORLEANS— 


sports, 


join a 
Gr ‘eat White 
» see the 
on a 
with 


the 


somiort. 


Cruises of 9 or 12 days or more 
variously to HAVANA, GUATE 
MALA, HONDURAS, PANAMA. 
Rates start at $97.50 minimun 
Sailings Wednesdays and Satur- 
days. 
TO AND dee aearag yaa 

New York to C rnia : 
New Orleans to Cali rnia § 100 
up. Rates include maintenance at 
Isthmus between shir é r 
Similar rates Eastboun 

} No passports reau 1 O 
} vou l woe 


UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River or 332 Fifth Ave., New 
York or any Authorized Tourist Agency 

















26 TIME January 2, 193) Janu 
One of a series of advertisements describin B 
the major essentials of utility investmeny  —— 

 onmnainel 


1. How far does a long K 
dividend record assure 


future dividends ? 


2. What are the longest 
among 


unbroken records 


utilities ? 


NVESTMENTS are made for the future. 
They can be guided partly by the div- 


idend record of the past. 


The 46 years that comprise Pacific Light- 
ing’s history under one management have seen 
twelve national administrations, three major 
depressions, and successive periods of pros- 
perity. Only three large utility holding com- 
panies are older; two have a longer record of 


uninterrupted cash dividends. 


When Pacifie Lighting started, so far back 
that few people now remember, it served 
2,000 customers with gas manufactured in a 
little plant in the town of Los Angeles, and a 
few others in San Bernardino. Each town 
had its own local utility company furnishing 
an uncertain service with crude equipment 


and haphazard financing. 


Today its four interconnected operating 
companies supply natural gas through an 
11,500-mile system to almost the entire pop- 
ulation of Southern California. Throughout 
this entire period of experimental financing, 
engineering and organization, Pacific Light- 
ing has maintained dividends except for one 


brief interruption more than a generation ago. 


The major policies of Pacific Lighting 
have changed with the times. For example, 
the disposal of two or three small com- 
panies because they were geographically 
separated from the main Southern California 
properties; the conversion of the manufac- 
tured gas system to high-heat natural gas; 
the retirement from early experimental inter- 
ests in gas-well ownership, in order to be able 
to adjust supply to demand by purchasing 
gas rather than producing it; the acquisition 
of adjoining utility properties to round out a 
completely interconnected economical system. 

An unbroken dividend record extending 


through the difficult early years of utility 


expansion and consolidation does not guar- 
antee or even furnish assurance that it will 


always be maintained. 


However, gas and electricity are now firmly 
fixed as essential necessities; the service has 
been improved almost to the point of fault- 
lessness; the business is well stabilized and 
will never have to pass through such trials 


again. 


Public policy is now settled that utility 
rates should be as low as possible but must 
yield a return to invested capital sufficient to 
sustain the service. From now on, good oper- 
ating management and an_ economically 
sound financial structure are the important 


essentials. 


A long dividend record may fairly be re- 
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14 Standards 
of Utility Investment 


Equity investments in utility companies are 





now usually available to investors only through 









the securities of holding companies. 






In the final analysis, those holding companies 





which render the greatest economic service— 






lower cost of financing, operating economies and 






improvements in service—are best able to eam 






dividends and conserve property values. The eam- 























ing power and efficient use of invested capital must 
rest,in the long run, upon organization, manage- 
ment, and service. 


These advertisements describe the outstanding | 





features of the structure developed by Pacific | 
Lighting during its 46 years of utility operation 
in Southern California. They deal individually with: 


8. Reserves 
¥ 9. DIVIDEND 


ORGANIZATION 






garded as evidence of both. 1. a RECORD to Ma 

2. Htory 10, Intercompany that I 

3, Territory Served Financing picked 

os i ge as a 4, Revenue Sources gppyicg tional 

5. Unity of System 14, Interconnected nia 

Pacific Lighting Corporation is offering no CAPITAL Facilities sake 

securities at the present time. These advertise- 6. Capitalization and 12. aoe Albe 

ments, emphasizing the fact that the welfare Property Values 43, Quality of His pr 

; : ‘ 7. Type of Product few. F 

of investments depends ultimately upon the Keita: al. bos Qat hours, 

economics of financial and operating manage- corpor. 

The entire series of advertisements has one di 

ment, are intended to produce a more exten- been published in booklet form and is jump. 
- 4 ; | available on request to 700 Insurance Ex- 

sive knowledge of this company’s history, organ- change Building, San Francisco, California he play 

atin seeped golf is 

ization and methods of operation, ——— locker- 

dotes. 
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Wiggin Out 


“T shall be 65 years old on Feb. 21 next. 
The annual meeting of the bank will take 
place Jan. 10. I think it appropriate, and 
I accordingly request, that . . . I be not 
re-elected as chairman of the governing 
board... .” Thus did the head of the 
world’s largest bank tender his resigna- 
tion last week. 

Albert Henry Wiggin went to Chase 
National Bank as a vice president & 
director nearly 29 years ago. Tall, heavy, 
slightly pop-eyed, he entered banking 
without benefit of college at 17. At 23 
he was an assistant bank examiner in 
Boston, a bank vice president at 29. At 
the turn of the century he marched down 














BROTHER-IN-LAW ALDRICH 


He makes no bones. 


to Manhattan as an officer in a small bank 
that he later absorbed. When he was 
picked for president in 1911 Chase Na- 
tional Bank boasted total assets of $106,- 
000,000. At the peak of its prosperity 
two years ago the total was $2,697,000,000 
—a record. 

Albert Wiggin has been a quiet banker. 
His pronunciamentos have been singularly 
few. Famed for joviality, hard work, long 
hours, he is a director in more than 40 
corporations, often attends 16 meetings in 
one day, keeps four secretaries on the 
jump. His favorite game is poker, which 
he plays with a fierce intensity. His good 
golf is best when he is behind. For the 
locker-room he has a vast fund of anec- 
dotes. Innumerable people “Al” Mr. 
Wiggin. Even usually sardonic Financial 
Editor Carlton A. Shively of the New 
York Sun confessed last week: “The grief 
shared by the staff of the Chase Bank at 
the decision of Albert H. Wiggin to rest 
from his labors ... is understood by 
hundreds of persons who know Mr. Wig- 
gin....It is his part in emergency 
measures that Wall Street likes to remem- 
ber most about Mr. Wiggin. The day 
the Bank of U. S. failed . . . Mr. Wiggin, 
after being up most of the night, was at 
his desk before 9 a. m., radiating good 


cheer when nobody knew jus€ What might 
happen.” 

Al Wiggin has never been known as a 
hard banker like President William Chap- 
man Potter of Guaranty Trust Co., but 
he saw to it that his bank was ready for 
the 1929 stockmarket crash. Last week, 
in acknowledging Mr. Wiggin’s letter, the 
executive committee revealed that in 
October 1929, Chase had less than 
$1,000,000 in brokers’ loans. In the week 
of the panic, while frightened outside 
lenders were scrambling to call their Stock 
Exchange loans, Chase expanded its loans 
$373,000,000. It was National City Bank’s 
Charles Edwin Mitchell, a rampant bull, 
who became the popular scapegoat of the 
Crash with his insistence that conditions 
were fundamentally sound. Rumors that 
Banker Mitchell was about to quit Na- 
tional City persisted for a year afterward, 
then faded out. Currently he is in the 
ascendant, dictating economy to Tam- 
many Hall. Banker Wiggin’s troubles 
came in 1939 and 1931. 

Trouble first came to Banker Wiggin 
when he tried to see defunct Pynchon & 
Co. through the storm. Hard on the heels 
of the Pynchon failure came Chase’s great 
effort to stave off the collapse of Fox 
Film Corp. and General Theatres Equip- 
ment, Inc. And then Banker Wiggin’s 
large short-term German credits froze up 
tight. Early next month he will sail for 
Europe to negotiate for the fourth time 
with the German creditors of Chase and 
other U. S. banks. Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, 
head of the German Nationalist party, last 
week shocked U. S. bankers and not a few 
Germans by announcing that interest on 
private loans from the U. S. should be cut 
from 5% to 14%. 

Though Banker Wiggin’s desire to “be 
not re-elected” caught Wall street nap- 
ping, it has been known for more than 
a year that he has had it in the back of 
his head. Last week he stated that Chase, 
following the lead of U. S. Steel and 
many another big corporation, was plan- 
ning to install a pension system with com- 
pulsory retirement at 65, that he was 
merely anticipating its action. He will 
continue as a director and member of the 
executive committee. ; 

In his “do not choose” letter last week 
Banker Wiggin said he had been the big- 
gest Chase stockholder until the merger 
with Equitable Trust and Interstate Trust 
in 1930. By the exchange of his Equitable 
stock for Chase stock, John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr. then became the biggest 
stockholder, and his wife’s brother, 
Winthrop Williams Aldrich, president of 
Equitable, stepped into the presidency of 
Chase. With the election of Brother-in- 
law Aldrich as chairman of the governing 
board almost a foregone conclusion, Chase 
now lines up definitely as a Rockefeller 
institution. Wall Street has believed for 
some time that the Rockefellers had dis- 
posed of their traditional interest in Na- 
tional City Bank, that Chase, was be- 
coming the Rockefeller bank. But whether 
the Rockefellers were behind Mr. Wig- 
gin’s resignation was sti]! a moot question 
last week. 

An ardent yachtsman, past Commodore 


of the New York Yacht Club, Banker 
Aldrich was longtime counsel to Equitable 
Trust, became president three months 
before the merger. He it was who led the 
fight to oust Robert Wright Stewart from 
Standard Oil of Indiana. Son of Rhode 
Island’s late Senator Nelson Wilmarth 
Aldrich, he is now 47, makes no bones 
about representing the interests of his 
in-laws. 


Nevin to the Coast 

Because Jews in Russia 50 years ago 
stood little chance of getting ahead and 
were almost sure to be fair game for Cos- 
sacks at some time in their lives, Harris 
Nevin emigrated to the U. S. He dug 
ditches for the Pennsylvania R. R., drove 
mules in a coal mine, finally hit upon 
peddling. Peddling was so much better 
than coal mining that he soon opened a 














Blank & Stoller, Inc. 
Harris NEVIN 


“. . inexcess of many millions.” 
store. After a while he sold the store and 
went back to Russia for a year’s visit. 

Not taking to Russia any better than he 
had as a boy, he returned to sell Singer 
sewing machines in Pittsburgh. From that 
he went to life insurance and then to Man- 
hattan real estate. In 1921 Harris Nevin 
built 500 houses in Jamaica, L. I. 

The trolley line serving his development 
failed. To keep tenants in the 500 houses, 
his two sons had to drive second-hand 
buses between the development and the 
railroad station. Whatever his sons may 
have thought, bus operating was not so 
bad for Harris Nevin. He incorporated 
his two buses into a $250,000 company. 
In 1924 he started one of the first inter- 
state bus lines in the East, between Man- 
hattan and Philadelphia, with Wanamaker 
department stores as terminals. Since then 
he has bought up some 4o lines radiating 
throughout the East and South, has aban- 
doned real estate for good. And last week 
Nevin Bus Line acquired Crandic Stages 
Inc. (subsidiary of Iowa Electric Light & 
Power Co.), operating 1,400 mi. of line 
between Chicago and Denver. This route 
will be pushed through to the coast. 
Though no figures were released, it was 
stated that the deal involved more than 
$1,000,000. Harris Nevin no longer had 
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500 houses last week but he did have 500 
buses. 

Chief pride of Nevin Bus Line is its 
freedom from railroad domination. Its 
handbills argue: “Guaranteed Lowest 
Prices—It is the independent bus com- 
pany that through active competition 
maintains the low cost of transportation 
for the traveling public.” Such railroads 
as Great Northern, Pennsylvania, South- 
ern Pacific have substantial commitments 
in big Greyhound lines. And all the rail- 
roads would dearly love to see bus fares 
upped to a level more in line with their 
own fares. 

Large, paunchy Harris Nevin is proud 
that his is still a family concern, shared 
only with his onetime bus-driving sons, 
Edward and William. Son Edward, an 
engineer, builds the family buses in Brook- 
lyn. Son William gave up a private law 
practice to become general manager. 
Though refusing to divulge the size of 
his company, Harris Nevin says mysteri- 
ously: “It is in excess of many millions.” 
None of the many millions has gone into 
fancy offices; located on Manhattan’s 
West 33rd St., they are dingy, grimy, effi- 
cient. Even Harris Nevin’s daughter is in 
buses as manager of the Chicago office. 
Before her marriage, she was a practiang 
dentist, was given the rank of lieutenant 
in the French dental service during the 
War. 


Eighth Receiver 


Of its own volition last week Central of 
Georgia Railway went into receivership. 
It operates 1,900 mi. of track and a steam- 
ship service between Savannah, Boston 
and Manhattan. The first section of the 
road was finished in 1833. It ran between 
Savannah and Macon (191 mi.) and was 
the longest railway in the U. S. Outstand- 
ing against it are $58,000,000 worth of 
bonds. 








At Birmingham its lines connect 
with those of Illinois Central which owns 
all of its common stock. These holdings 
have been pledged with the R. F. C. as 
collateral on a loan to Illinois Central. 
President Lawrence Aloysius Downs of 
Illinois Central said the receivership did 
not affect his company “in the least... . 
Our only interest in the situation is the 
ownership of about $20,000,000 face value 
of the common stock.” Central of Georgia 
was the eighth railroad to go into receiver- 
ship since 1929. 

Heavy selling came into railroad shares 
last week. Wall Street’s explanation: the 
Coolidge Commission is expected to come 
out soon with a “hard-boiled” report urg- 
ing that railroads scale down their capital- 
ization. One suggestion Wall street did not 
expect the Commission to follow was 
made last week by Nathan Leonard 
Amster, president of Manhattan (ele- 
vated) Railway. He reiterated his plea ot 
long standing: that if all roads were 
merged into one the railways would save 
$500,000,000 a year, “enough to practically 
pay the interest on all outstanding rail- 
way bonds.” Nor was Wall Street stirred 
by the outcome of the wage negotiations 
in Chicago, few people thinking last year’s 
reduction would be either increased or 
canceled (see p. 12). But last week’s 
carloading report showed a_less-than- 
seasonal decline and a total only 11% 
below the same week in 1931. For two 


TIME 


days last week New York Central’s load- 
ings were above those of the year before, 
breaking three years of minus signs. And 
last week Wall Street was pleased to learn 
that Baltimore & Ohio’s plan of meeting 
its 1933 maturity partly in cash and partly 
in new bonds is close to success. All but 
18% of the maturing bonds had been de- 
posited for this purpose by last week. 


Troubles 

The following spent a troubled Christ- 
mas: 

Col. Luke Lea & Son were about their 
publishing business in Nashville last 
week when they learned that the U. S. 
Supreme Court had for the second time 
refused to review their appeal from a con- 
viction of conspiracy to defraud a bank in 
Buncombe County, N. C. Free under 
bond, the Leas were ordered rounded up 
to serve jail sentences. Onetime U. S. 
Senator, close associate of brash Banker 
Rogers Clark Caldwell, Col. Lea tried to 




















International * 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
will be 


Investors’ eyed 


with envy. 


Massachusetts 


(See col. 3) 


kidnap the Kaiser as a Christmas present 
for Woodrow Wilson. 

Frank Preston Parish, cocky young 
promoter, was indicted for theft last week 
because he refused to turn over collateral 
put up by his Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line 
Co. for a loan from a big stockholder. 
The collateral: bonds, promissory notes, 
“130 pieces of paper valued at 1¢ each” 
—presumably shares in receivershipped 
Mo-Kan. Indicted early last year on a 
$35,000,000 Federal mail fraud charge, 
Promoter Parish in 1931 bought the old 
Presidential steam yacht Mayflower. 

Julius Howland Barnes’s Insurance 
Equities Corp. bought control of Ken- 
tucky Home Life Insurance Co. last fort- 
night, proposed to place its 29% interest 
in Missouri State Life in a voting trust 
with some St. Louis men as trustees 
(Time, Dec. 19). Last week when it was 
learned that three St. Louis banks had 
loaned Mr. Barnes $800.000 for the deal 
and that Missouri State itself had guar- 
anteed the loan, Mr. Barnes found him- 
self a storm centre. Louisviile citizens 
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flayed the deal in well-rounded Kentucky 
phrases. One Missouri State director re- 
signed. President William Thompson) ——— 
Nardin defended the deal as “beneficial 
and necessary for Missouri State’s protece- Rothaf 
tion.” He also flared that two of his di- Focus | 


rectors had sent an attorney to him ask- 
ing $40,000 as the price for withholding 


week was 
the earth 








publicity. A Kentucky Home stockhold-| fleyated 
ers meeting was promptly called, a plan! the Radic 
devised by which irate Kentuckians will | (enter. 
choose at least four of Missouri State’s | Iocale of 
directors. 4 seats ma 
Personnel . ay ya 
man Sam 
Last week the following were news: was to pr 
Charles Francis Adams, President weeks the 


Hoover’s retiring Secretary of the Navy, 
joined the advisory board of Massachu- 
setts Investors Trust as of Jan. 1. Mr. 
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Adams has not announced other plans for | dingnagiar 
re-entering private business, but he is an} the mami 
old hand at investment management. Re- | costumes 
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puted the wealthiest of the famed Adams 
family, he resigned directorships in some 
35 corporations, including A. T. & T.,, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance, 
Boston’s Old Colony Trust, upon entering 
the Cabinet. He is still a trustee of Boston 
Personal Property Trust, oldest invest- 
ment trust in the U. S. (founded 1893). 
As Harvard’s treasurer for 30 years, he 
watched the University’s endowment funds 
grow from $10,000,000 to more than 
$100,000,000. 

Home of the cod & the bean, of Cabots 


& Lowells, Boston is also the home of| Viennese 
the “open-end” management trust, a trust! Schwarz of 
which continually sells its shares to the’ Kreutzberg 
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public but which also stands ready at all 
times to repurchase them at slightly below 
liquidating value. During the last three 
years boom-time trusts have often sold as 
much as 50% of their liquidating value. 
As a member of Massachusetts Investors’ 
advisory board, Mr. Adams will be able 
to boast that not only was his the firs 
“open-end” trust but also that in the last 
few years it has grown more rapidly than 
any other large trust of that type. Other 
Boston investment trusts will eye Massi 
chusetts Investors’ catch with envy; the) 
all pride themselves on First Family con- 
nections.* 

Schuyler Merritt, longtime Republica 
Congressman from Connecticut’s 4th Dis 
trict, resigned as boardchairman of Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co. (locks 
He was succeeded by President Walter ( 
Allen. Vice President & Treasurer Willian 
Gibson Carey Jr., 36, stepped up to tht 
presidency. A onetime district manage! 
for Container Corp. of America, smar 
young Lockman Carey is son-in-law @ 
John Henry Towne, son of the founder 

Edwin Gruhl, president of Nort 
American Co., was elected president 
North American Light & Power Co. 
succeeding the late Clement Studebakt 
Jr. North American Light & Power us 


to be controlled jointly by North Amer flooring. 
can, Insull and Studebaker interests, bw A tank, 
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since the Insull blow-up, North Americ 
has increased its holdings to about 48 
of the common stock. 








*Charles Francis Adams used to be preside 
of the Forty Associates, a group of old Bos! 
families with extensive realty holdings in ® 
business district. Because State Street had { 
referring to “Ali Baba Adams and _ his ‘ 
thieves,” the membership was enlarged, the né 
changed. 
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Rothafeller Center 

Focus of U. S. theatrical attention last 
week was a great grey pylon which strikes 
the earth where Manhattan’s Sixth Avenue 
Elevated fences off 50th and 51st Streets— 
the Radio City Music Hall of Rockefeller 
Center. Wags had already dubbed the 
locale of the new theatre, whose 6,200 
seats make it the world’s largest, the 
“Rothafelier” Center, for celebrated Show- 
man Samuel Lionel (‘Roxy’) Rothafel 
was to produce this week—and as many 
weeks thereafter as he could make the 
$85.000 “nut” (overhead)—a monster 
variety bill twice daily. 

The opening production had a Brob- 
dingnagian minstrel show banked high on 
the mammoth stage, with scenery and 
costumes by Robert Edmond Jones, res- 
ident designer. Mr. Jones had also pre- 
pared a set for the battle of Fort McHenry 
where, ’mid Roxy’s red glare, Francis 
Scott Key composed the national anthem. 
Only Pressagent Dexter Fellows of Ring- 
ling Bros. Circus could have done justice 
to the array of talent which Roxy brought 
together for the public to gape at and 
listen to for as long as two hours and as 
little as 75¢ including tax. 

From the world of music came Titta 
Ruffo, formerly of the Metropoiitan 
Opera; Coe Glade of the Chicago Opera; 
Viennese Tenor Otto Fassell; Vera 
Schwarz of the Berlin State Opera. Harald 
Kreutzberg, Martha Graham, Patricia 
Bowman danced. Ape-like Funnyman 
Dr. Rockwell and Weber & Fields excited 
laughter. There was deep-voiced DeWolf 
Hopper, always willing to do “Casey at 
the Bat.” The Wallendas, whom John 
Ringling found in Cuba, performed on the 
high wire. The Six Bronetts clowned. 
From radio came the successful Sisters of 
the Skillet. From the screen came Taylor 
Holmes. There were acrobats and jugglers. 

From his seat in the middle of the 

orchestra, Roxy himself, surrounded by 
confusion, secretaries, yes-men, bus-boys 
with food, had spent six weeks directing 
great groups of choristers and dancers. 
There was a dancing chorus of 48 “Roxy- 
ettes;” a ballet of 80; a chorus of 100 
voices; the Tuskegee choir of 110. Erno 
Rapee led a symphony orchestra of go. 
_ Even more prodigious than the per- 
formance was the mechanical equipment 
of the theatre, most of which the spectator 
did not see. Here & there in the vast 
theatre, whose simply decorated, low 
striated vauit should end one garish phase 
of theatre construction, was an amazing 
entertainment apparatus. Items: 

A contour curtain which can frame the 
stage 100 different ways. 

A revolving stage. 

Three manipulative sections of stage 
flooring. 

A tank. 

Six horns for motion pictures. 

Two motion picture screens. 

Translux apparatus. 

_ A fountain in the middle of the revolv 
ing stage. operable in motion. 

A public address system with 54 micro- 
phones. 

Six motor-operated light bridges above 


the stage, each 104 ft. long. 


Disappearing footlights. 

Seats which absorb sound in the same 
degree as a clothed human body, thus 
assuring no empty auditorium ring if they 
are empty. 

Washed, ionized, ozoned, ultra-violet, 
solarized air. 

Slogan: “A visit is worth a month in 
the country.” 

Contrasting with the severity of Roxy’s 
Music Hall auditorium is the decoration 
of the surrounding public rooms, for the 
most part the work of advanced young 





painters and sculptors encouraged by Mrs. | 
John Davison Rockefeller Jr. In the lobby | 


is a mighty mural by Ezra Winter 
Kuniyoshi decorated a ladies’ “powder 
room” (toilet). The hands of Witold Gor- 
don, Louis Bouche, Henry Billings, Donald 
Deskey (who art-directed the whole thea- 
tre) are in evidence. 

Unlike his patron’s wife, Roxy, onetime 
Marine, is no champion of L’Art Mo- 
derne. 


Yasuo | 


| 
| 
| 


Last month he and ancient Actor | 


DeWolf Hopper made a puzzled inspection | 


tour of the theatre. They stopped before 
a Herculean, brushed-aluminum nude fig- 
ure by William Zorach entitled The Spirit 
of the Dance. 

“She's terrible,” said Roxy. “She’s all 


out of proportion. She looks as if she’d | 


been hung for a week. She goes in here 
over my dead body.” 
“T’ve had six wives and none of them 


looked as bad as that,” agreed Actor Hop- | 


per. 

Accompanying The Spirit of the Dance 
to the cellar went Gwen Lux’s Eve, while 
Manhattan’s art world ranted. tore its 
hair. Said Roxy: “Mrs. Rockefeller may 
like them. Mr. Rockefeller may like them. 
... But I don’t like them. I think 
they’re ugly. Take them away.” 
Nassau Nonsense 

Last week the Princeton University 
Triangle Club took its 44th annual musi- 
comedy to Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Opera House before the usual holiday 
swing through the country. Those who 
had charge of this vear’s production. /t’s 
The Valet, appeared to have done a less 
sprightly job than many of their pred- 
ecessors. J/t’s The Valet is not very 
funny. 


Scene is laid in Revolutionary France. 


Situation: a valet temporarily changes 
places with his aristocratic master for 
whom a large part of the populace seems 
to be gunning. There is no campus josh- 
ing, no topical humor takes place in the 
inquisition scene (with scandalous New 
York only 50 mi. away); even the old 
trick of stealing jokes from the Tiger at 
the last minute has not been resorted to 
On the credit side of the ledger. sure to 
please not only cousins. sisters and aunts 
but impartial spectators as well, is the 
performance of the valet. José V. Ferrer, 
Class of 1933. When this jolly young 
man puts on a woolly yellow wig in Act II 
he is the image of Harpo Marx. “I’m All 
Wrapped Up In You” has the nicest lyric 
of 14 songs. Triangle itinerary: Bufialo, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Nashville, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington. 

















What’s Ahead 
for 1933? 


What opportunities to capitalize? 

What pitfalls to avoid? 

What investments for Recovery? 
NNUAL UNITED OPINION Forecast for 
1933 answers 16 vital Business Questions 


that should help tremendously in building business 
and investment profit. 


15 Stocks for Profit 


ITH the Forecast we include list 
of 15 stocks selected by our staff 
as offering profit opportunities for the 


recovery period. 


Get the Facts—FREE! 


HAT you may test the 

OPINION forecasts for yourselt, we will send 
you the Annual Forecast and the list of 15 pos- 
sible Profit-Making Stocks without charge or 
obligation. 


Send for Bulletin T.M.-3 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 
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210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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ET 
Household Finance Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, at a meeting held December 12, 1932, declared a 
quarterly dividend of One Dollar and Five Cents ($1.05) 
per share on the Participating Preference Stock of the 
Corporation, payable January 15, 1933, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 31, 1932. 








At the same meeting a quarterly cash dividend of 
ninety cents ($0.90) per share was declared on the 
Class A and Class B Common Stocks of the Corpora- 
tion, payable January 15, 1933, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 31, 1932. 

The transfer books will not be closed. Checks in pay- 
ment of dividends on the Participating Preference Stock 
will be iled by the First Union Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago, the Dividend Disbursing Agent. 

Frep HuerrmMann. Treasurer. 
PADETRERBREE HEE IN IED RTI NIE NEM SS 











Administrative and Research 
Corporation has successfully 
sponsored eight investment 


trusts including 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 
(MODIFIED) 


This is a fixed investment trust 
sponsored by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
120 Wall Street, New York 


THERE are thousands 


of periodicals 


—There is just ONE 


Newsmagazine 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Sir Charles Edward Kings- 
ford-Smith, Australian transatlantic & 
transpacific aviator; and Mary Powell 
Kingsford-Smith; a son; in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 








a 


Born. To Colonel Oscar von Benecken- 
dorff und von Hindenburg, son of Ger- 
many’s President Paul von Beneckendorff 
und von Hindenburg; and Frau Margarita 
von Hindenburg; a daughter, President 
von Hindenburg’s eleventh grandchild; in 


Berlin. 








oO 


Engaged. Hugh Bullock, son of Banker 
Calvin Bullock of Denver and Manhattan; 
and Marie Leontine Graves, cousin of 
Pennsylvania’s Governor Gifford Pinchot. 





Married. Helen Choate, 26, Manhattan 
poetess, socialite, granddaughter of the 
late U. S. Ambassador to England Joseph 
Hodges Choate; and Geoffrey Platt, 27, 
architect son of Architect Charles Adams 
Platt; in Manhattan‘ 


5 








Sued for Divorce. By Viscountess 
Thelma Morgan Furness, twin sister of 
Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt: Marmaduke, 
1st Viscount Furness, London shipping 
man; in London. Charge: misconduct. 








° 


Appointed. Captain Leopold Ziegen- 
bein, master of North German Lloyd’s 
Bremen, as Commodore of the Fleet, suc- 
ceeding the late Nicolaus Johnsen, 
Europa’s master (Time, Dec. 19); Cap- 
tain Paul Wiehr, master of Hamburg- 
American’s Albert Ballin, as Commodore 
of the Fleet; Harold Spencer Jones. Cape 
of Good Hope Observatory’s astronomer, 
as Britain’s Astronomer Royal at the 
Greenwich Observatory; Orville Wright, 
“first man to fly a powered heavier-than- 
air. craft” (see p. 19), as first Honorary 
Fellow of the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences: Newton Diehl Baker, as trustee 
of Ohio State University. 


——* 


Birthdays. Frank Billings Kellogg, 76; 
Cornelius McGillicuddy (“Connie Mack”), 
70; Rudyard Kipling, 67; Harvey Samuel 
Firestone, 64; Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
63; Lucrezia Bori, 43; England’s Prince 
George, 30; Princess Maria of Italy, 18. 








Died. Gloria, 9. eldest of Broadway 
Colyumist Walter Winchell’s two daugh- 
ters; of septic pneumonia, Christmas 
night; in Manhattan. 


Died. Levi Cooke, 50, Washington beer 
lobbyist, lawyer, potent in pushing the 
Collier beer bill through the House of 
Representatives (Time, Dec. 26); of 
acute indigestion; in Washington. Beer 


associate of St. Louis’ Adolphus Busch 
and Manhattan’s Col. Jacob Ruppert, he 
long lobbied for the U. S. Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation, led the American Bar Association 


fight to abolish “lame duck” sessions of 
Congress, at one of which his beer bill 
was finally passed. 

Died. Carl S. Carlton, 53, farmer bro- 
ther of Florida’s Governor Doyle Elam 
Carlton; by a charge of buckshot fired, 
while deer-hunting, by his brother Alton 
Carlton, ricocheting off a cypress tree full 
into his face; in the Everglades near Im- 
mokalee, Fla. 








Died. Ella Nirdlinger Nathan, 70, 
mother of Theatre Critic George Jean 
Nathan; after an illness of several months; 
in Philadelphia. 

eiter Uta 

Died. Edwin Musser Herr, 72, one- 
time (1911-29) president of Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co., vice chairman of the board 
of Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co.; in Manhattan. 

Died. Norman Edward Mack 
(McEachran), 74, potent Buffalo Demo- 
crat, longtime (1900-32) New York 
Democratic National Committeeman, 
publisher of Buffalo's Sunday & Daily 
Times (sold to Scripps-Howard in 1929 
at an estimated price of $5,000,000); of 
asthma & heart trouble; in Buffalo. Famed 
as New York’s “original Bryan man,” he 
fought for three Bryan nominations 
(1896, 190c, 1908), stayed regular-party 
in 1904 when Bryan split. Long a fighter 
for Prohibition modification, he lined up 
last February for Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt for President, resigned his National 
Committeemanship after the convention. 

ae SATS. 

Died. Alexis Caswell Angell, 75, De- 
troit lawyer (Angell, Turner, Dyer & 
Meek), brother of Yale’s President James 
Rowland Angell, son of the late James 
Burrill Angell, onetime president of the 
University of Michigan; of a heart attack; 
in Detroit. 


Died. Henry Lane Wilson, 76, Am- 
bassador to Mexico during the 1910 revo- 
lution and the assassination of President 
Madero (1913); of pneumonia; in Indian- 
apolis. Son of a U. S. Minister to Vene- 
zuela, grandson of the founder of Lafay- 
ette (Ind.), he published Lafayette’s Jour- 
nal (1882-85), turned lawyer-banker in 
Spokane, lost much of his fortune in the 
1893 panic. 


Died. Katherine Mead Sloan, 81, 
mother of President Alfred Pritchard 
Sloan Jr. of General Motors Corp.; of 
heart disease; in Manhattan. 

Died. Brigadier General John Fred 
Pierson, 93, next to last* surviving Fed- 
eral general of the Civil War; of a heart 
attack: in Manhattan. Direct scion of 
Yale’s first President Abraham Pierson, 
he won his generalship in 1865. 

Died. Rev. Luther Gustavus Barrett, 
94, oldest Harvard College graduate,+ one- 
time (1894-1911) president of Jackson 
College (Jackson, Miss.); in Melrose, 
Mass. 


*Last: Adelbert Ames, 97, of Tewksbury, 
Mass. 

+New oldest Harvard College graduate: Henry 
Munroe Rogers, 93, Boston lawyer. 
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Forgetful Editor 

For two years Anthony J. Buttitta of) 
Bizerta, Tunis, has been striving for a liter- 
ary renaissance at Chapel Hill, N. C., 
where every three weeks he publishes Con. 
tempo. Contempo’s editor considers his 
magazine “an asylum for aggrieved av. 
thors,” a paper dedicated to “the reception 
of new ideas.” No contributions are paid 
for, but manuscripts have found their way 
to Editor Buttitta’s offices from many a 
famed U. S. writer, including William 
Faulkner, Malcolm Cowley, Countee Cul 
len, Michael Gold, Sinclair Lewis, Lynn 
Riggs, Upton Sinclair, Lincoln Steffens. © 

Not long ago Contempo moved from 
Chapel Hill to Durham, and a most em- 
barrassing thing happened. Editor But- 
titta lost his subscription list. Last week 
he was requesting his subscribers to send 
their names & addresses to him, please. 
Address Snow Building. 
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Sun Flayer 

For years Publisher James J. Harpell 
of the Montreal Journal of Commerce has 
been editorially gunning for Sun Life 
Assurance Co., largest in the British Em- 
pire, of which he is a policy holder. Last} 
week Sun Life gunned him. 

As long as Publisher Harpell confined 
himself to decrying Sun Life’s large and 
often-criticized portfolio of common} 
stocks, the company ignored his attacks. 
But in October the Journal carried 3 
bitter article about Sun Life’s 72-year-old 
President Thomas Bassett Macaulay, in 
which President Macaulay was described 
as an Insull conspirator, likened to the 
late Ivar Kreuger, called “one -of the 
world’s greatest crooks, a colossal liar, and 
a swindler.” President Macaulay sued 
for libel (Time, Oct. 24). Publisher Har- 
pell’s usual lawyers would not handle the 
case for him. At first he harped bitterly 
on this handicap as he pleaded his own 
defense. Then a lawyer named Calizte 
Cormier pleaded that Publisher Harpell 
had done great services to insurance con 
panies, that Sun Life had increased its 
bond holdings since he began his attacks 
Last week at Montreal a jury took 10 
min. to reach a decision: guilty with a ple: 
for leniency. Publisher Harpell faced max- 
imum imprisonment of two years. 


Odds, Ends 

@. Until last week Delaware had two eve- 
ning newspapers, the Wilmington Ever} 
Evening and News-Journal. Now the state 
has only: one. The merged publication 
will appear this week as The Evening Jou 
nal & Every Evening, will be published i 
the old Every Evening plant. The Wi! 
mington Morning News, controlled by the/ 
News-Journal, will be printed in the lat 
ter’s building as before. 
@ Last week the 80-year-old  weekl'| 
Watertown (Wis.) Weltburger ceased pub 
lication. Famed German-language public: 
tion, it had been edited by Liberal Cat 
Schurz at one time and by Ralph Blumer 
feld, now board chairman of the Londé 
Daily Express. Since 1930, the Weltburg’ 
had been published by National Weeklie‘| 
Inc. in Winona, Minn. 
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The Woman Of It 

WoMEN AGAINST MEN—Storm Jameson 
—Knopf ($2.50). 

It would be revealing, if hardly fair, to 
report that one of Authoress Jameson’s 
favorite words is “sour.” But so many 
successful authors deal in soft soap that 
it is scarcely surprising if less acclaimed 
bute equally competent competitors take 
to acid. The three long short stories in 
Women Against Men are potent comments 
on a moot’ question: Is a hard world 
harder for women than for men? 


@ Narrator of the first story is Fanny, 
a shy, embittered woman whose career 
(she is a writer) is overshadowed by the 
much flashier success of an old girlhood 
friend, Victoria, who uses herself as mate- 
rial for love-affairs, her affairs as material 
for her best-selling books. Victoria is 
gross, cynical, shrewd; somehow her 
daughter turns out to be the opposite. 
She soon sees through her mother, takes 
her affection to Fanny. When the daugh- 
ter marries a nice young man, Victoria’s 
Bohemian creed is horrified and she tries 
to break it up. But youth wins out. 
Aging Victoria shrugs her shoulders, says: 
“It seems you are all I have left, Fanny.” 
@ Because Emily was a rich man’s 
daughter, she might look kindly on young 
Clerk Evan but she had to marry in her 
own class. She took Evan as her lover, 
however, later on, and did her considerable 
best to help him up in the world. When 
her husband died she made her chitd legit- 
imate by marrying the father. Evan was 
an able fellow, with women as well as 
with men. Emily discovered his infidelity 
but forgave him again & again. Though 
coming to know him was not much differ- 
ent from having her heart break she was 
able to comfort him when he felt remorse- 
ful, reassure him that his stabs were only 
pin-pricks. 

¢ A day in the life of an aging harlot is 
not likely to be much li 1 faun’s after- 
noon. In A Day Of th. olowzy heroine, 
just ditched by her last furtive provincial 
protector, blows in all her remaining shill- 
ings on a junket to Richmond Park, to 
have a nap on the grass. In the ladies’ 
room she has luck enough to steal a purse, 
and when she gets home she finds a fare- 
well present from George under her door. 
But she knows the jig is almost up. 
Authoress Jameson puts her to bed, 
watches her doze off. “The pulse in her 
arm lying on the dirty sheet is one of the 
stages of a mystery. Look once more and 
you can see how beautiful she is. Poor 
woman, let her sleep.” 

The Author. With her fourth novel 
(The Pitiful Wife, 1923), Margaret Storm 
Jameson (Mrs. Guy Chapman) made 
critics stop, look, listen. Her formula, a 
combination of hard masculine realism 
with feminine deftness and sympathy, 
pleased many a post-War reader cloyed 
with hard-boiled sentimentality. Onetime 
dramatic critic, publisher, copy-writer, 
editor, she has done a good deal for her 
36 years in a man’s world. Brought up 
among ships in Yorkshire’s Whitby (her 
grandfather, George Galilee, was a ship- 
owner) she longed to build them, had to 


content herself with listening to tall sea- 
faring tales. After graduating from Leeds 
University, she worked in the British 
Museum on her Master’s thesis, Modern 














~ Cecil Beaton 
MARGARET STORM JAMESON 
Instead of ships, 14 Vooks. 


Drama in Europe, an able, authoritative, 
book. Women Against Men is her 14th 
book. Others: The Lovely Ship, The 
Voyage Home, A Richer Dust. 
Centenary Chronicle 

Tue Bricut LANp—Janet Ayer Fair- 
bank—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 

Call me pet names, dearest! Call me a 
ordl. .. 

Oh, my sad heart is pining for one fond 
word. 

Call me pet names, dearest! Call me a 
bird! 

If Authoress Fairbank had done nothing 
else in her 525 pages, reprinting this pop- 
ular song of the ‘early 1800’s would make 
it worth the price of admission. Critical 
readers may find her U. S. chronicle of 100 
years ago vigorous in outline, feeble in 


detail. But there are plenty of doings in 
The Bright Land; they and its scenery 


keep the reader’s interest, even if its peo- 
ple rarely move him to sympathetic belief. 

Abby-Delight was eldest of a big New 
England brood. Yer father, Samuel Flagg, 
ruled his fami’-gwith the same dour thrift 
he used on his mill-workers. Abby- 
Delight’s one taste of freedom was a year 
at Abbot’s Female Academy at Andover. 
Just when domestic tension was getting 
too much for her along came rich, lavish 
Stephen Blanchard, full of tales of the 
prodigal West, fell in love with her and 
carried her off with him. In Galena, IIL, 
then a much livelier town than Chicago, 
Abby-Delight bore her children, cautiously 
made friends, was gradually glad to be- 
come acclimatized. In the boom years of 
expansion Stephen prospered exceedingly. 
Then came the Civil War, break-up of 
friendships and family. Stephen and 
Abby-Delight weathered the storm fairly 
well, lived to see one daughter elope, one 
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son killed before he broke their hearts. 
When Stephen died Abby-Delight was left 
alone in her big house, but with a friend 


to whom she could still talk, in a town 
the times had left behind. 


Sketch 

Biack Caspin—Green Peyton—Little, 
Brown ($2). 

Julian was only 18 but he was “kind of 
tired.” Living on his queer uncle’s som- 
nolescent farm outside of Charlottesville, 
Va. suited him, but attending lectures at 
the University was a 1ecurrent chore that 
got increasingly hard to do. There were 
other, more important complications. 
first was Marty, who had loved Julian 
for a long time but not quite enough to 
let him seduce her. It was on a weekend 
at her aristocratically shabby farm that 
Julian met complication No. 2. Ann was 
Marty’s cousin, but prettier and much 
bolder. She liked Julian right away, never 
bothered her unscrupulous head about 
whether she ought to invite him into her 
bedroom. Marty found out about their 
carryings-on and went wild, but Julian 
hardly cared. About the time he was fired 
from college Ann wrote him she was going 
to have a baby (an exaggeration). Julian 
immediately married her. Ann’s parents, 
not sharing her enthusiasm for Julian, 
arranged a job for him in Manhattan and 
kept Ann in Richmond. They were right: 
he failed to reappear. Months later he 
showed up again, the worse for wear, at 
Marty’s farm, where she and Ann had just 
been reconciled. Both of them had sense 
enough to send philandering Julian on his 
way. 

This sketch for a real live novel has all 
the earmarks of a well-written, readable 
book, but it adds up to nothing much. 
Most novelists jump the gun, make at 








least one false start. Black Cabin indicates , 


that Author Green Peyton (Wertenbaker) 
may have a stride worth hitting. 


Picture Book 

Witp PirecrrimaGe—Lynd Ward—Smith 
é& Haas ($3). 

Following Belgian Artist Franz Mase- 
reel, Lynd Ward's Gods’ Man (Tie, 
Nov. 25, 1929) was the first U. S. novel- 
in-woodcuts. A few titles to sections 
helped keep readers’ fingers on the story’s 
thread. Wild Pilgrimage, his third wood- 
cut “novel,” must be “read” without bene- 
fit of caption or title, but it tells so 
straightforward a story that no clues are 
needed. Artist Ward adopts one innova- 
tion: pictures printed in black show the 
events of the narrative; in red, what the 
hero is thinking. 

Hero is a young factory worker in a 
U. S. industrial town. Fed up with his 
drab, machined life he quits work, wanders 
out into the country. Going through some 
woods, he sees a Negro lynched. A farmer 
gives him a job. He casis lustful eyes on 
the farmer’s wife, lets his imagination run 
away with him and tries to rape her. Her 
scream brings the old farmer, sends the 
hero flying. A vegetarian hermit takes him 
in, tries to teach him the good life. But 
he is obsessed by thoughts of the factory; 
he leaves the hermit and goes back to 
town. A strike is on; the police break up 
a labor meeting. He sees red, tries to kill 
a policeman. But it works the other way. 


/ 
/ 
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“Tt Always Comes Back” 

As an art dealer, bald Edouard Jonas, 
Conseiller du Commerce Extérieur de la 
France, Expert Conseil du Gouverne- 
ment, has hada brilliant career. An expert 
in the graceful decadence of the 18th Cen- 
tury, he owns a gallery on the smartest 
corner in Paris, Place Venddme & Rue 
Castiglione. He has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Government’s new Cognacq-Jay 
Museum of 18th Century paintings and 
antiques.* He married the former wife of 
Cigar Store Tycoon David Schulte, and 
until six months ago he operated a large 
and very elaborate shop in New York. 

That was his first defeat. Depression 
strangled sales. The New York Gallery 
was forced to close and M. Jonas went 
back to Paris. Last week marked his re- 
turn from Elba. Up New York Bay came 
M. Jonas as field commander of a $1,200,- 
ooo French syndicate formed to buy back 
(at Depression prices) French works of 
art from hard-up millionaires. In the S. S. 
Champlain’s smoking room he explained 
his campaign to ship news reporters: 

“Things are worth more in Paris now, 
and there are more people who want to 
buy famous French paintings. There can 
be no question that Paris now is the cen- 
ter of the art world, and the market is 
decidedly brisk. . . . Our pool so far has 
only $1,200,000 behind it, but if we are 
successful we shall get all the capital we 
peed. ... 

“The Spreckels family closed their place 
on the Riviera not long ago. Quite fool- 
ishly, they brought their art treasures to 
the United States for sale. They got less 
than they would have in Paris. Many of 
their pictures have been picked up in the 
United States and shipped to the Paris 
market at a fine profit... . 

“For 25 years French art has been com- 
ing this way. Now it is going back. It was 
the same after the Franco-Prussian War 
and the French Revolution except that 
then wealthy Englishmen bought it up. 
We have since taken it back at a profit 
both ways. I consider French art excellent 
propaganda. We send it out, making 
money in the process, and then it always 
comes back to us.” 

Art Dealer Jonas is by no means the 
only person to discover that money can 
be made from the U. S. habit of paying 
fantastic prices in boom times, panic sell- 
ing in lean years. Dealers in English furni- 
ture and antique silver have been shipping 
their best pieces back to London for over 
a year. A spokesman for Yamanaka & Co. 
said last week that three years ago there 
was scarcely an important Japanese print 
left in Japan. Wall Street collapsed, and 
Tokyo dealers began quietly to buy. To- 
day, even with the collapse of the yen, rare 
Utamaros and Yeishis bring far more in 
Tokyo than in New York. Brokers know 
that when U. S. stocks hit bottom in July 
the first big buying orders came from 
Paris, London and Amsterdam. 





*The late M. Ernest Cognacq, founder of the 
Samaritaine Department Store, left his antiques 
(which Dealer Jonas assembled) to the City of 
Paris four years ago with the understanding 
that M. Jonas be appointed director. A small 
new building, the museum is on the Boulevard 
des Capucines directly opposite the Grand Hotel. 


Metropolitan & Mahatma 


From the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
came a routine Press announcement last 
week. Following its new policy of buying 
contemporary works of U. S. artists, the 
museum had acquired five canvases—Dis- 
appointed Fisherman by Henry Varnum 
Poor from the Montross Galleries and 
four others chosen from the current bi- 
ennial display at the Whitney Museum: 
Blue Heron by Jonas Lie; Jn a Café by 
Adolphe Barie; Union Square by David 
Morrison; Delaware Water Gap Village 
by Louis Michiel Eilshemius. 

It was the last that caused critics’ 
mouths to drop. Louis Ejilshemius is a 
little old gentleman with a beard, a beady 
eye and the butt of a frayed cigar, who 
is known as New York’s most persistent 
exhibition visitor. He is one of the most 
persistent newspaper letter writers in the 
country. Not long ago he adopted the title 
Mahatma (Great Soul) and has spent a 
small fortune printing little pamphlets 
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MAHATMA EILSHEMIUS 
To him, Fame is no surprise. 


and books to prove that he is the greatest 
painter, poet, musician and “Ex Fancy 
Amateur Dancer” in the world. He has 
also invented a portable piano and a game 
like pinochle known as “Sixers” (TIME, 
Feb. 29). 

Had the Mahatma protested less, the 
art world almost certainly would have ac- 
cepted him sooner. About a year and one- 
half ago critics discovered for themselves 
that the ingenuous, colorful little canvases 
of the Mahatma Eilshemius really are 
worthy of serious attention. He was hailed 
as the “American Rousseau.” Museums 
and collectors interested in modern art 
hastened to buy his pictures. At his ex- 
hibition at the Valentine Galleries in New 
York in March, 40 canvases were sold, 
almost a Depression record. Among the 
purchasers were the Detroit and Cleve- 
land Museums but few critics ever ex- 
pected the sedate Metropolitan to join 
the procession. 

The Mahatma received the news last 
week in bed where he has been suffering 
with a torn ligament from an automobile 
accident in July. He was not surprised. 


MISCELLANY} 


“Time brings all things.” 





Lean 

In Slater, Mo., Santa Claus, 45, farmer-| 
minister, father of eight, had a lean Christ. 
mas, answered all his mail. 
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Undelivered 

In Manhattan, the Central Postoffice in- 
quiry section received nearly 10,000 letters 
for Santa Claus. Addresses: The North 
Pole Region; Artic Oshun; Sky Heavens; 
Top of the Earth; Chimney Top Street; 
No. 1 Main Street, North Pole; Alaska; 
Freezing Lake, N. P.; The Happy Land 
Where There Is No Depression; Over the 
Hills & Far Away; Santa Ground. 


Mail ead 


In Minneapolis, Christ Nelson took six 
silver dollars, pasted a stamp on one side 
of each, an address on the other side 
mailed them to his six grandchildren in 
Detroit and New York City. All were 
delivered. 












Sin 

In Brooklyn, Mr. & Mrs. John T. Mul 
holland tuned in their radio on a rescue 
mission hour. Into the room came the 
words, “I will now introduce ‘Spider’ Till- 
man and he will tell you of his experience 
in this world of sin.” While Frederick 
(“Spider”) Tillman told how Christianity 
had redeemed him from a life of sin, Mrs 
Mulholland went white & whiter, John 
Mulholland went red & redder. Spider 
Tillman was the first husband whom Mrs. 
Mulholland had claimed to be dead. John 
Mulholland called on him at the rescue 
mission, then sued for annulment of his 
own marriage to Mrs. Mulholland. 
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Bath 

In Louisville, Ky., Grace Vinning, 9 
basked in her bath while her nephew Jur 
ior Carter, 6, played with an electric lamy 
on an extension cord. To see the reflection 
of the pretty light on the water he held it 
over Grace Vinning’s bath, dipped it wp 
to the socket, electrocuted his Aunt Grace 
Petit 

In Manhattan, William J. Clare, 51, was 
arrested on a charge of petit larceny fa 
stealing baby carriages. 
Conversion 

In Washington, the Prohibition Buredl 
gave 100-lb. of lead pipe confiscated from 
illicit distilleries to be cast into toy soldier 
for poor children. 


Rotten ' 

In Sandusky, Ohio, inmates of the Ohi 
Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Home give local boot 
leggers, prostitutes & gamblers rushitf 
business twice a month when the pensié! 
checks arrive. When five inmates wet 
taken to the Home’s infirmary poisoned bj 
voreeh at 25¢ the quart, State Senator Je} 
seph N. Ackerman asked Ohio’s Govern 
George White to place the area surrount 
ing the Home under martial law to co 
rect “rotten” conditions, 
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y| LISTEN TO 
_ THE MARCH ¢/ TIME 


A Cn A. Lene tll ath AN A i ah lle Rl dnt AB ma EE 


Re-enacting by radio the most memorable, most 


dramatic scenes from the live news of each week 


RITES Adela Rogers St. 

Johns in the Hearst news- 
papers, “The peak of radio broad- 
casting programs is that put on by 
Time, the weekly magazine, and 
called The March of Time. 

“With several dinner guests the 
other evening . . . the unanimous 
opinion was that it was top-notch 
entertainment, exciting, amusing 
and informative. To my mind, it 
is important because it holds out 
hopes of the future of the radio, of 
the amazing things that can be 
done over the air. 





Akron WADC 8:30 E.S. 
Albany WOKO 8:30 ELS. 
Bakersfield KERN 5:30 P.S. 
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Baltimore WCAO 8:30 E.S. 
Boston WNAC 8:30 ELS. 
Buffalo WGR 8:30 E.S. 
Chicago WGN 7:30 CS. 
Cincinnati WKRC 8:30 E.S.T 
Cleveland WHK 8:30 E.S.T. 
Denver KLZ 6:30 M.S.T. 
Detroit CKOK 8:30 E.S.T. 
Fort Wayne WOWO 7:30 C.S.T. 
Fresno KMJ 5:30 P.S.T. 
Te 


Hartford WDRC_ 8:30—sCE.LS. 


TIME 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 


on these stations of the Columbia Network: 
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“There are plenty of pretty 
awful programs on the air. There 
are plenty which haven't yet 
learned that too much re ‘petition 
of advertising matter, jarring your 
interest just as you begin to enjoy 
something, is productive of an- 
tagonism toward the product. But 
aside from the great privilege of 
hearing world events, world speak- 
ers, world musical treats, there 
will, in time, be more programs 
such as Time is giving us, which 
have both drama and educational 
value to recommend them.” 























Indianapolis WFBM 7:30 C.S.T. 

Kansas City KMBC 7:30 C.S.1 

Los Angeles KH J 5:30 P.S.T 

Louisville WHAS 7:30 C.S.1 

Minneapolis Wwcco 7:30 C.S.T. 

New York City WABC 8:30 E.S.T. San Francisco KFRC 5:30 P.S.T. 
Philadelphia WCAU_ 8:30 E.S.T. Santa Barbara KDB 5:30 P.S.T. 
Pittsburgh WJAS 8:30 E.S.T. Seattle KOL 5:30 P.S.T. 
Portland KOIN = 5:30 P.S.T Spokane WFPY 5:30 P.S.T. 
Providence WEAN 8:30 E.S.1 Stockton KWG 5:30 P.S.T. 
Sacramento KFBK 5:30 P.S.T Syracuse WFBL 8:30 E.S.T. 
St. Louis KMOX 7:30 C.S.1 Tacoma KVI $38 P.S.T. 
Salt Lake City KSL 6:30 M.S.T. Toledo WSPD 8:30 E.S.T. 
San Diego KGB 5:30 P.S.T. Washington WJSV 8:30 E.S.T. 
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Smoke a Hresh cigarette 


Camels are never parched or toasted 


Camels are always mild because they are always fresh. A 


blend of choice Turkish and mellow, sun-ripened Domes- 


tic tobaccos, they are never parched or toasted. Enjoy their 
mild fragrance for just one day, then leave them—if you 


care to. R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Sroke « FRESH 64 


Don’t remove the Camel 
Humidor Pack — it is pro- 
tection against perfume and 
powder odors, dust and germs. 


Buy Camels by the carton © 


for home or office: The Humi- 
dor Pack keeps Camels fresh 


> 


* Made FRESH — Acp/ FRESH 
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